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May-June, 1945 
@ 


HOW SOCIOLOGY IS BECOMING A SCIENCE 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


@ As one who began teaching sociology to university stu- 
dents nearly fifty-four years ago and who has been a pro- 
fessor of sociology for half a century in three universities, 
I am asked to give my impressions as to the trends in soci- 
ology in my time. 

Beyond question, as a branch of knowledge fit to receive 
attention in institutions of learning, sociology is no longer 
“on the anxious seat.”’ There must be 1,600 to 2,000 persons 
in the United States who gain their living by teaching 
sociology. Now and then from pulpit or platform some 
blatherskite fulminates against academic sociology as “‘un- 
godly” or “un-American,” but his power to do harm is 
visibly less every decade. 

I can remember when in the eighties of the last century 
many clergymen felt that, armed with passages from Holy 
Writ or with the sacred dogmas of their church, they were 
well equipped to pass authoritative judgment upon such 
questions as divorce policy, the proper size of families, 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents, the punishment of 
lawbreakers, poor relief, the propriety of labor legisla- 
tion, interracial relations, and the place of women in 
society. In our day, however, most clergymen have been 
so impressed by the fresh light thrown on each of these 
matters by the social researchers that they are wary of 
taking a position on a social question until they have ascer- 
tained what the outstanding sociologists say about it. 

The other day an ass arose in the House of Representa- 
tives, denounced the use of “war time” and called for a 
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return to “God’s time”! But fifty years ago the proportion 
of candidates for office who undertook to catch votes by 
this type of demagoguery may well have been twenty times 
what it is now. 

In the early volumes of the American Journal of Soct- 
ology I find a few factual papers—I mean objective de- 
scription of the regime of a reform school or the workings 
of a consumers’ cooperative—but not one paper presenting 
the results of quantitative research. In recent volumes, on 
the other hand, more than half the papers aiming to widen 
the borders of our knowledge of society are not only 
factual but quantitative! 

The statistical technique has, of course, no special 
intimacy with sociology; it serves the natural sciences 
fully as much as it serves the social sciences. So far re- 
searching sociologists have to sit humbly at the feet of 
statistical experts. But it is theirs to decide what problems 
to attack, what data need to be collected, and then, after 
they have subjected the assembled data to approved pro- 
cedures, to combine the results with the results of similar 
researches and with light from other sources and see what 
they all add up to. 

The realism that is gaining the upper hand in sociology 
can be seen in the titles of some of the doctoral dissertations 
accepted in 1941. I cite: 


Marriage and Birth Rates According to Occupation 

The Standard of Living in 300 Farm Families 

Correlations of Crime with Urbanization 

Interrelationship of Crime and Schizophrenia 

Social Participation of Farm Families in Formal Organizations 

Relation between the Catholic Composition of a Population and Its 
Birth Rate 

Boston High School Graduates in Periods of Prosperity and Depres- 
sion 
Rural Social Organization in a Spanish-American Cultural Area 
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Here are titles of some of the doctoral dissertations in 
progress in the middle of 1943: 


The Woman’s Page: A Study in Cultural Lag 

Street Corner Society: The Social Structure of an Italian Slum 

A Sociological Study of a White-Collar Suburb 

The Face and Facial Expression in Race Relations 

Intermarriage in a New England Industrial Community 

An Analysis of Youth Action Programs 

Prediction Tables for Probation and Institutional Treatment of Juve- 
nile Delinquents 

The Nature and Control of Collective Excitement 


Sixty awards averaging $450 apiece were made by the 
Social Science Research Council for the academic year 
1941-42 in support of such research projects as these: 


A Study of Factors in Marital Adjustments 

A Study of Recent Social Changes in the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains 

A Comparative Study of the Intelligence and Certain Special Abilities 
of White and Colored Children in Jamaica 

A Study of the Industrial and Occupational Structure of the Popula- 
tion of Louisiana 

A Quantitative Study of the Courtship Experience of College Students 

Analysis of Marital Adjustment Through a Comparison of Divorced 
and Married Couples 

Construction of an Expectancy Table for the Purpose of Predicting 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Some likely consequences of sociology coming to be 
based on research: 

1. The findings of sociology will gain prestige and 
come to be trusted as are those of the older and riper 
sciences such as chemistry and geology. 

2. The standard treatises on sociology will reflect the 
personal observations and convictions of their authors less 
than they do now and will present a large common body of 
unchallenged truth that has been gradually built up by the 
labors of many and is accepted by all. 
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3. In my youth there was so little agreement as to 
what goes on in every normal society that social prophets 
rose up and succeeded in winning a vast following by fore- 
telling what a marvelous benign transformation would 
inevitably occur in society if only this, that, or the other 
reform were adopted. Scientific study of society, on the 
other hand, shows that its ills do not flow from a single 
source or from the organizing of society on a false prin- 
ciple, but derive from many factors and call for a variety 
of treatments. So I see no future for social utopianism. 

4. As confidence in the results of social research be- 
comes more general, government will be called upon to 
collect more items of information in its census and by 
certain of its departments and bureaus. It will be the part 
of sociologists and professional social workers to deter- 
mine just what additional facts are needed and by what 
questions they may be elicited. Then, when the coveted 
data have been collected and published, it will be theirs 
to draw therefrom the proper conclusions and to settle 
what new truths about society have been established. 











COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 
Arguments For and Against 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
The University of Southern California 


@ The problem of compulsory health insurance has be- 
come a live issue in the United States. In addition to fed- 
eral bills which propose a nation-wide plan, other bills 
introduced in state legislatures aim to set up similar sys- 
tems in the states in which the bills are presented. The 
general patterns of the plans-are quite similar. The salient 
features of a compulsory health insurance plan are the 
following: 

1. Every wage earner having an income of less than a 
certain sum, such as $3,000, must contribute one.and one- 
half per cent of his income to the medical benefit fund 
and the employers must add an equal amount. Medical 
services will be given to the beneficiary and, under the 
federal bills, to dependents as well. 

2. The total amount of hospital care given during a 
single year is limited to a definite period of time. 

3. Any physician legally qualified to practice in a 
state may participate in the plan. 

4. Patients are permitted to select the physician who 
shall treat them. 

5. Physicians may reject persons whom they do not 
wish to have as patients. 

6. Specialists shall be used only on the advice of gen- 
eral practitioners. 

7. Physicians shall be paid either on the basis of fees 
for services rendered or on a per capita basis. If the latter 
plan is followed, every physician receives a definite sum 
for each of the patients on his list, whether or not the 
patient requires service during the year. 
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8. Dental and eye troubles may or may not be included 
in the range of ailments handled. 

9. The state or federal government arranges with both 
public and private hospitals for the care of patients. 

10. The plan provides for a directing board composed 
partly but not entirely of physicians, and the practitioner 
retains full freedom to apply his medical knowledge and 
technique according to his individual wishes. 

11. Persons having incomes above the stipulated 
amount may become voluntary subscribers at rates fixed 
by law or by the directing board. 

12. The cost of drugs, surgical supplies, special nursing 
care, and other items may or may not be included in the 
benefits allowed. 

Although for many years efforts have been made in this 
country to obtain compulsory health insurance legislation, 
these efforts have signally failed. An attempt was made in 
California at the close of World War I. About the same 
time the American Association for Labor Legislation pre- 
pared a “model bill,” which was to serve as the basis for 
legislative action in the different states, but all efforts 
failed. 

The lack of adequate medical care spurred various 
groups to action, and in 1927 the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care began a study of the medical needs of the 
country. The Committee planned a five-year study and in 
1932 presented its “Final Report.” During the last fifteen 
years many additional studies have been made. Probably 
the most important of these was the National Health Sur- 
vey made under the direction of the United States Public 
Health Service. One state-wide study presented informa- 
tion so unfavorable to the present system of medical care 
that the full report has never been properly given to the 
public. 
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A second development in recent years has been the or- 
ganization of group plans of medical or hospital care. 
These operate on a prepayment plan and provide at very 
modest figures the type of service for which the associ- 
ations have been organized. One of the first of these group 
clinics was the Ross-Loos Clinic, started in Los Angeles in 
1929. The need for less costly medical care than that ob- 
tained through the ordinary channels prompted a develop- 
ment of additional group clinics, and in 1943 the total 
number of prepayment medical care organizations was 
212, distributed as follows in respect to sponsorship :* 


Comer ennmenest kk kt ce ee ee 
Cees wc ks Ke See eo 
Dees wg wc ce Se SS 
eee ae ae ee ee 
Private guemp Ginle 0s oe + 8 Os ee, 

Tee ns 4-4 Se 


These voluntary insurance or prepayment organizations 
do not include the numerous hospital-care associations 
that have grown up all over the country. 

Many medical societies have recently begun to furnish 
service on a prepayment basis. The Michigan Society 
instituted its plan in 1939, and the California organization 
followed in 1940. Antagonism to group programs has not 
yet ceased. Witness the attempt on the part of various 
medical societies to sabotage the efforts along these lines 
made in the city of Washington—an attack that brought 
them into court and resulted in their conviction of violat- 
ing the antitrust laws. However, many physicians and 
medical groups have become reconciled to experimenta- 
tion in new methods for obtaining better medical care. 

Arguments for compulsory health insurance. The chief 
arguments for compulsory health insurance are the fol- 
lowing: 


1 Prepayment Medical Care Organizations, Bureau Memorandum No. 55, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
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Many people cannot pay for medical care when the 
need arises. In some parts of the country medical care is 
almost entirely absent. In the South the number of doctors 
per 10,000 individuals is much less than in the North, and 
the rural districts everywhere are poorly provided with 
medical care. This difference is largely due to inability of 
the less-favored economic groups to pay the required 
medical fees. 

The lower income groups everywhere obtain an insuf- 
ficient amount of medical care. Particularly important are 
the conclusions of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care and of the National Health Survey and the figures 
presented by the University of Chicago Round Table. 
Some of these conclusions, based on units of 1,000 persons 
each, yield the following results when the lowest income 
group is compared with the highest. The proportion for 
home, office, and clinic calls is 2,046 to 4,734; hospitalized 
cases, 51 to 97; eye care, 25 to 160; dental care, 185 to 622; 
and health examinations, 68 to 234.2 Ratios receiving 
X-ray treatment run 24 to 75; laboratory service, 51.7 to 
132.3; and hospitalized cases receiving special nursing, 67 
to 685.° The lower income groups are receiving less 
medical care in face of the fact that, on account of their 
greater exposure to disease, their needs are relatively 
greater. 

The results of the examinations made of draftees for our 
military forces have shown an amazing amount of physical 
defectiveness and ill-health. No nation can afford to per- 
mit such indifference to the physical welfare of its people 
to remain unchallenged. War throws a heavier burden on 
the physically fit but lessens the efficiency of the defense 
work at home, owing to the necessity of employing indi- 
viduals found unfit for the more strenuous service. 


2 University of Chicago Round Table, 354, December 31, 1944. 


8 Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, Medical Care for the American 
People, p. 8. 
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The right to health should now match the right to edu- 
cation. No nation can function well unless it enjoys a high 
educational level. In similar fashion it must maintain a 
high level of physical efficiency. Such a level cannot be 
obtained unless medical care is brought to everyone. Com- 
pulsory health insurance would yield this result. 

Illness is an unpredictable misfortune. Accordingly, it 
is unlikely that the great mass of individuals will so budget 
their income as to be prepared for the sudden onset of 
disease and the costs that will be attached thereto. As a 
consequence, they will be unable to pay the bills or they 
will forego medical attendance entirely. Unpredictable 
events are the proper field for insurance. In the com- 
mercial field, life, fire, and automobile insurance has 
attempted to meet the emergencies caused by unpredict- 
able events. Health insurance falls into the same category, 
but cannot be left to commercial agencies because con- 
tinued health is so grave a matter of public and social con- 
cern that government must give it every possible consider- 
ation. At present dependency is largely due to sickness and 
ill-health. The cost is borne by the public, which should 
therefore take steps to eliminate as far as possible the 
causal conditions. The poor do not receive adequate medi- 
cal care. In the cities they obtain relief from public and 
philanthropic hospitals and clinics, but the studies to 
which reference has been made prove how far short of 
standard care this service actually is. For the very poor in 
rural districts there is virtually no care. 

Insurance involves collective responsibility. It spreads 
the cost and, since all participate in sharing the burden, 
all will be interested in favorable results. All insured per- 
sons who do not suffer from any of the contingencies 
against which they are insured become interested in re- 
ducing still further the premiums that they are required 
to pay. Insurance therefore contains within itself the im- 
pelling force to cure the evils that beset the insured. 
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In this country our public health program and our 
system of medical care are projected separately and quite 
apart from each other. Our medical charities are not cor- 
related with public health measures, and as a consequence 
the preventive and the curative programs have little if 
anything in common. The private physician is interested 
in treating the afflicted and is not so much concerned with 
the healthy. In fact, his chief function is, not to keep 
people healthy, but rather to keep them from dying. In a 
very healthy community he has little or no practice and 
must therefore move to a more favorable locality, that is, 
a locality where a sufficient number of cases of sickness 
develop to keep him busy. 

Health insurance breaks down the bar between pre- 
ventive and curative service. Individuals will not, with 
health insurance, wait until they are ill before they ap- 
proach a physician. They will receive advice in respect 
to the best ways of preserving their health. The costs are 
not increased by so doing. Health insurance means health 
service as well as medical attendance. In the long run, the 
general health of the nation will be greatly improved by 
it. It is well known that under our present system of 
private practice the great bulk of individuals wait too 
long before they ask for medical care. Both the cost and 
the fear of the possible cost are deterring factors. 

Systems of compulsory health insurance have been 
established in more than thirty nations. Among these are 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, Poland, and many 
of the Latin-American countries. Russia has established 
a system of state medicine. In no case has any nation that 
adopted the plan rescinded its action, but in many instances 
the coverage has been greatly extended. Clearly then, the 
people appear to be satisfied with the new method of 
handling their medical bills and have no desire to return 
to the individualistic ways of days gone by. 
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A community program will improve the opportunity of 
the qualified physician to receive a stable income. At first 
many British physicians refused to cooperate in the health 
insurance plan; but, when they realized that they would 
be assured a minimum income from this source and could 
then supplement it with the returns from their private 
practice, their antagonism to the system began to disap- 
pear. The British Medical Association has in recent years 
proposed extension of the health insurance program and 
has definitely aligned itself with its advocates. 

Voluntary systems afford but little genuine opportunity 
for the great majority of individuals to gain the advantage 
of such plans. Many practical difficulties stand in the way 
of complete community organization of private prepay- 
ment plans. Many persons think they cannot afford to 
belong to the organization. Nevertheless, they soon dis- 
cover that real economy would have been effected had 
they made the effort. The writer has in mind a widow who 
was supporting herself and her three children, but who 
declined to join a group clinic. She suddenly contracted 
a disease, spent three months in a hospital, and finally 
faced a $1,100 medical bill. She was compelled to mort- 
gage her home in order to satisfy her creditors—hospitals 
and doctors. 

No voluntary plan in any field can expand so rapidly 
as a plan promoted by government. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were enacted by the various states separately. It 
required years before the states generally passed such 
laws. A similar situation would have developed in respect 
to unemployment compensation. Wisconsin enacted’ a 
measure in 1932 but postponed the date for the beginning 
of the operation of the law. When the Social Security law 
was passed by Congress, the danger resulting from indi- 
vidual freedom in this respect was definitely recognized. 
The law did not provide unemployment compensation, 
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but it gave the states the option of enacting such a law or 
losing a considerable amount of income derived from 
taxes that had been imposed. The states lost little time in 
enacting suitable legislation. 

The present system of separate offices and individual 
handling of equipment is extremely wasteful. The cost of 
equipping such offices may be tremendous. Nevertheless, 
most of the equipment is unused most of the time. The 
establishment of group clinics in which the equipment 
can be utilized by an entire panel of doctors lessens the 
overhead expense and saves money for the patients. A 
plan operated by government can provide such equipment 
and facilities in larger quantity and more cheaply than is 
possible in the case of voluntary organizations, and saves 
expenditure for such equipment by the physicians belong- 
ing to the established panels. Accordingly, the cost of 
maintaining individual offices will be reduced and the 
difference between gross and net income sharply curtailed. 

The uncertainties resulting from modern industrial 
conditions must be offset by measures that give to all a 
feeling of security. Such security can be obtained only 
when underwritten by the people as a whole, and the indi- 
vidual protected in this way can plan for the future as he 
could not otherwise do. 

Objections made to compulsory health insurance. 
Among the objections made to compulsory health insur- 
ance are the following: 

Doctors prefer the present system of medical care. It 
is individualistic, the traditional “American way,” and 
gives each physician perfect freedom to succeed or to fail, 
depending on him and the circumstances surrounding him. 
Why chaage when doctors do not demand it? 

The death rate in the United States is among the lowest 
in the world. In fact, many nations having a health insur- 
ance program have death rates considerably higher than 
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ours. Our system must have produced good results. This 
argument overlooks the fact that our low death rate has 
been greatly influenced by such public programs as the 
antituberculosis and save-the-babies measures and by the 
activity of public health departments in their campaigns 
against diseases such as diphtheria, typhoid fever, polio- 
myelitis, and others. 

Again, it is claimed that a public system of medical care 
would result in inferior service and that doctors would 
become indifferent to the results of their work. The effi- 
ciency among doctors today is due to the rewards—pecuni- 
ary or otherwise—that come to those who have achieved 
the greatest success. If all competition among physicians 
were removed by health insurance, this argument would 
have validity. Perhaps a comparison between the effi- 
ciency of public school teachers and others would throw 
light on the problem. More and more public officials, 
whether they are teachers, social workers, engineers, or 
nurses, are regularly evaluated in respect to the efficiency 
of their service and rewarded accordingly. 

Under the projected plans few, if any, doctors could 
receive the generous incomes now obtained by many. If 
the general practitioner is used in the great majority of 
cases, then little practice remains for the specialists. If 
groups of specialists are utilized instead of the general 
practitioners, then the per capita fee will be reduced and 
income suffer likewise. 

What incentive to become a physician remains if health 
insurance becomes a fact? That question, of course, would 
also apply in the case of the medical societies that have 
already organized private voluntary health insurance on 
a prepayment basis. Quite clearly, a system of insurance 
cannot produce very different results depending on 
whether the amounts paid are required by government or 
are voluntarily paid by the individual. In so far as the 
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hope of outstanding fees prompts a student to enter a 
medical school, to that extent an insurance plan may 
dampen his ardor. The lack of opportunity for inordi- 
nately large salaries has not, on the other hand, prevented 
young men and young women from entering other pro- 
fessions. 

It has been claimed that insurance will paralyze re- 
search work. This argument has but little validity, in view 
of the fact that most research work has been carried on 
both now and in the past by groups other than the private 
physicians. Research must be subsidized by public agen- 
cies or educational foundations. 

Insurance, it is alleged, will interfere with the right of 
the physician to control medical practice and medical 
care. It will destroy the time-honored personal relation- 
ship between doctor and patient. It will dispose of the so- 
called family doctor and substitute a stranger instead. If 
the prevailing method of care under an insurance plan 
will be the group clinic, then personal relationships will 
probably not be maintained. If the patient is allowed to 
select his physician, then the family-doctor ideal will 
remain. In this connection, however, it should be stated 
that urban life and conditions have largely eliminated the 
family doctor already. ‘Too many people have no definite 
connections whatsoever with any practicing physician. 

A public system of medical care has been called un- 
democratic and un-American. It requires individuals, 
whether they like it or not, to contribute to an insurance 
fund. Why should a man who is healthy and strong be 
forced to pay for the medical care of others? Insurance 
plans are all right in a fascist-minded country, but in a 
democracy coercion in respect to one’s individual health 
is contrary to the principles on which our republic was 
founded! Of course, this argument would apply with 
equal cogency to compulsory school attendance laws. 
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A system of compulsory health insurance needs to be 
preceded by a program of public education which would 
demonstrate to the public the possibilities of an insurance 
plan. Perhaps the demonstration would prove the unde- 
sirability of any type of collective plan. If so, the people 
would have avoided the cost and the unhappy conse- 
quences of experimentation with a public plan. 

Much is made by some opponents of health insurance 
of the political dangers that are involved. They say that 
government cannot be trusted to guarantee us good medi- 
cal service. Also, insurance will still further enlarge our 
bureaucratic agencies, will increase our force of public 
officials, and thereby promote waste and mismanagement. 
Incompetent public officials will have charge of the sys- 
tem, and the service itself will become indifferent and 
lacking in vitality. Partiality toward certain cults and 
particular medical groups or individuals will be shown 
with serious consequences to the efficiency cf medical 
treatment. Although government is justified in providing 
schools, playgrounds, parks, social centers, good roads, 
hospitals, and institutions for the unfortunate, the claim 
is made that it would be incompetent in dealing with the 
problem of medical care. 

Physicians have fixed their scale of charges for so long, 
it is claimed, that it would be unfair to take from them this 
right. No outside agency should be allowed to interfere 
with the appraisal of the value of his services that the 
physician makes after having treated a case. Under com- 
pulsory health insurance the charges would be determined 
by public authority and would be less than the commercial 
rate charged under a regime of private medical practice. 

The inefficient doctor would receive more patients than 
he does now. Since all physicians qualified under state law 
to practice medicine can participate, the mediocre men 
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would not hesitate to join the government panels. Their 
incomes would be increased, but the quality of medical 
service would decline. 

Finally, taxes are already so high as to be practically 
unbearable. Therefore philanthropy should come to the 
rescue in case individuals suffer from overwhelming costs 
or charges. 

General observations. ‘The rapid advance in the or- 
ganization of voluntary group clinics and prepayment 
medical care plans and the challenging movement for 
hospital associations have given evidence that the old 
order can no longer be maintained. Group plans will be 
introduced. Otherwise, adequate medical and hospital 
care cannot be obtained. Today the practical issue is no 
longer private practice and individual responsibility for 
hospital bills but definite provisions for an insurance pro- 
gram. 

For the moment the contest rages between the advocates 
of private voluntary insurance and the friends of the 
larger compulsory plans. 











SCIENCE AND HUMAN WELFARE 


FRANK T. CARLTON 
Case School of Applied Science 


@ Events since the opening of World War I in 1914 have 
led many thoughtful Americans to see that science does not 
automatically lead to improvements in the living and 
working conditions of men and women, that advances in 
science and engineering do not necessarily result in social 
and economic betterment. Applied science has given the 
Western world enormous productive capacity; but it has 
also given the peoples of earth the power to routinize, de- 
grade, or kill enormous segments of the population. 
Science holds the hope of a bright future for mankind; but 
it also threatens in time of war to return mankind to the 
condition of the cave man. 

The cave dweller emerged from his underground habi- 
tation many centuries ago. Man progressed from crude, 
isolated dwellings to elaborate cities with magnificent 
homes and huge, well-organized factories. Now, in war- 
torn countries he is on the road back to caves—elaborate 
concrete underground chambers in which will be factories 
and dwelling places for use during the duration of the war. 
Unless the succession of world wars is ended, the cycle will 
be complete from the natural cave to the elaborately fab- 
ricated and scientifically built underground abode. The 
robot bomb, the tank, the airplane carrying superblock- 
busters, and the rapid-fire machine gun have demonstrated 
the destructiveness of modern warfare using applied 
science. No part of the globe is now in isolation. All 
peoples are now neighbors. 

In earlier generations men were born, lived, and died in 
practically the same environment. On the contrary, men 
now living who were born before the turn of the century 
have lived in two very different worlds. In the span of one 
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man’s lifetime the United States has passed from dirt 
roads, the horse and buggy, kerosene lamps and candles, 
street lamps burning gasoline, and small-scale industry to 
hard-surfaced roads, the automobile and the airplane, the 
telephone, the electric light, the radio, the moving picture, 
and an impressive list of mechanical gadgets. In 1870 over 
one half of the gainfully employed were engaged in 
farming; today only one in five. In 1940 over one half of 
the gainfully employed were in trade and transportation 
and in public, professional, personal, and clerical service; 
and less than one half in farming, mining, manufacturing, 
fishing, and forestry. 

Alongside these great and fascinating technological ad- 
vances have developed notable and disturbing lags in 
economic, political, social, and moral progress. Men glory 
in the auto and the airplane. We are fascinated by the 
shrinkage in the importance of distance, but we get into 
serious trouble because our thoughts still run in the grooves 
made by the oxcart. It is very difficult for men and women 
to break away from the “tried and true.” The individual- 
ism and the “free” enterprise of a pioneer day were then 
tried and true, but such practices may not be desirable— 
they may be positively harmful—in an age of automobiles 
and assembly lines. There is a deep gulf between the ortho- 
dox ideas of Jaissez faire or free private enterprise and 
modern technology. Independence in industry and busi- 
ness has perforce given way to teamwork and coordination, 
but many individuals refuse to look upon the fruits of 
science and engineering. Their eyes are steadfastly fixed 
upon the golden glow of the setting sun of pioneer days— 
the days of the sailing vessel, the oxcart, the hoe, and the 
wheelbarrow. 

The persistent force of habit leads to “social inertia,” 
toward keeping things as they are or have been. It is diffi- 
cult, for example, to break away from habits of eating, 
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working, living. This inertia leads to many maladjustments 
in a rapidly changing world. Many Americans insist vo- 
ciferously that they believe in progress; but, when specific 
cases are presented, they wish to continue in the old ways. 
Since the discovery of the Western world we have lived in 
a state of increasingly rapid change with constant pressure 
against habit and mental ruts. Science and engineering 
have made it possible for the rank and file to use with a 
high degree of efficiency instruments of precision and of 
power; but in the less-cultivated field of human relations 
the more primitive tools of long ago, the instrumentalities 
of a prescientific age, are still used. 

The inventor, the engineer, and the scientist are today 
of prime importance in putting in motion significant 
history-making forces. If engineers, or scientists, in the 
immediate future are to exert influence comparable to 
their abilities, they should become more responsive to 
social demands. The engineer has been prone to consider 
only technical matters and to neglect the human side of in- 
dustry. For example, working conditions in many indus- 
tries are such as one might anticipate in a prescientific age. 
Science has developed without paying much attention to 
human welfare. Work is considered at worst a curse and 
at best a necessary discipline. Little thought has been given 
to motives, drives, and urges in a world in which poverty 
may be eliminated. If the scientist of today is to be also a 
good citizen, he will not overlook the moral effects of his 
research or of his inventions upon his fellows. 

The United States did not end Negro slavery without 
a devastating four years of internal warfare. Minorities 
in many parts of the world continue to be attacked, 
lynched, denied the ballot, or treated as outcasts. The Ger- 
man and the Japanese, skilled in technical science, have 
resorted to mass murder and savage reprisals upon de- 
fenseless men and women. The age of the airplane, the 
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radio, assembly lines, mathematical precision in industry, 
and the use of power on an unprecedented scale is also an 
age in which civilization has been subjected to extraordi- 
nary stresses and strains. War has been pictured by Lewis 
Mumford as a “disastrous outlet for the repressed impulses 
of society.” 

If a group of Americans who died between, say, 1870 
and 1890 were to visit their earthly habitations, they would 
be astonished and frightened by many of the products of 
technical progress. They would, however, be quite at 
home in the world of ideas in which the middle-class 
American of 1940 lived—the belief in the transcendent 
virtues of /aissez faire and “free enterprise,” in the efficacy 
under all circumstances of competition, and in the desira- 
bility of clinging to that which is “tried and true.” After 
this war ends, nationalism is not likely to fade away 
quickly; international trade rivalry will continue. The 
basic features of human nature will not be changed by the 
years of bitter conflict. Indeed, human nature in its funda- 
mental impulses or instincts has not greatly changed since 
primitive man appeared; but the manifestations of human 
nature change with modifications in the environment. It 
is reasonable to assume that these fundamentals will not 
change greatly under any form of social or political order. 
Men in power and possessing prestige will wish to con- 
tinue in that position. Under any order there will be 
clashes of group against group, class against class, interest 
against interest, individual against individual. People like 
to express their superiority, to get away from a feeling of 
personal or group insignificance. 

Isolationism continues to exist in the era of the radio 
and the airplane. Localism survives in spite of progress in 
transportation and communication. Counties laid out in 
the horse-and-buggy age are today unchanged. In this day 
of great potential technical possibilities and actualities, 
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the rank and file of the American population do not 
actively demand beauty and cleanliness in cities and 
countrysides. Instead, they do not strenuously object to 
slums, to painted finger and toe nails, to drunkenness, to 
smoke-laden atmospheres, or to bad working conditions in 
many mines and factories. In this modern age of applied 
science, multitudes of men and women line the cocktail 
bar—the seductive successor of the saloon for men only. 
Racetrack gambling was at high tide in the war year of 
1944. Jitterbugging, the juke box with its emphasis upon 
the primitive, juvenile delinquency, and landscapes dotted 
with advertisements for beer and cosmetics are common in 
the age of scientific progress. There are among us too many 
backward thinkers whose mental furniture not only is 
antique but has never been moved around to meet modern 
conditions which require cooperation and planning in- 
stead of extreme individualism and the resort to hunch 
and guesswork. In these days of kaleidoscopic change 
there is indeed a “high cost of low thinking.” 
Technological progress has far outrun moral concepts. 
Modern life has tended to “magnify the physical” at the 
expense of the good life for men and women. In my grand- 
father’s time, a man was little concerned with what his 
neighbors did or did not accomplish. ‘Today, however, as 
Professor Ross so aptly pointed out some years ago, what 
one man or one group does may adversely affect others liv- 
ing in distant places and perhaps months or years later. A 
change in fashion or in methods of production may affect 
men and women living in distant lands. Individual up- 
rightness in family relations and in dealing with immedi- 
ate neighbors is not enough in an age of urban dwellings. 
The good citizen in today’s complexity develops a feeling 
of social responsibility. He asks: How will my business 
activity affect my fellow citizens? What will be the effect 
of scientific inventions and progress upon the lives of 
workers and their families? How may work be made inter- 
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esting, how may the work period be made a real part of a 
man’s life instead of being viewed as drudgery? These are 
big problems connected with the human side of engineer- 
ing. 

The long depression which began in 1929 showed con- 
clusively to the alert observer that our economic system 
had become too complex to operate in the old-fashioned or 
frontier method, that is, without controls and restraints. 
Except for comparatively small groups of backward-look- 
ing individuals, all recognize that government must for- 
mulate and infuse certain rules under which industry 
should be operated. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Wages and Hours Act, 
and many other federal and state regulatory measures re- 
lating to safety and sanitation, hours of labor, and other 
items are concrete evidence of a trend due primarily to sci- 
entific and industrial progress. The basic problems relate 
to the changing limits which should restrain the individual 
and the groups in the interest of the general public. Care 
should be given to the training of experts who are capable 
of fixing new limits to the business game in the interest of 
the community, rather than of any special pressure group. 
As effective safeguards should be thrown around the selec- 
tion and, if necessary, the dismissal of administrative ex- 
perts as are used in selecting engineers to build a great 
bridge, or to carry out a program of flood control. It may 
be suggested in closing that there is no simple formula in 
a dynamic world which will bring about social tran- 
quillity and equality of opportunity between individuals 
and groups. New methods and new rules determined as the 
result of scientific research rather than by emotional out- 
bursts or the demands of pecuniary interests are needed to 
meet the changing conditions and environment which 
science and engineering are giving the world. 
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€ Although the war has fomented nothing essentially new 
or unique concerning the “Negro problem” in this 
country, it has focused attention upon the need for a better 
understanding of situations that are highly dynamic. 
Formerly problem areas were largely rural in the South; 
today they are predominantly urban. So much of our tra- 
ditional thinking regarding the southern Negro has been 
in terms of the rural scene and so many aspects of the 
urban situation have been in a state of rapid change that 
there is good reason to believe that few persons of either 
race have a very clear picture of the socioeconomic posi- 
tions of the two races today in the urban South. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present certain specific details of 
such a picture with as much completeness as space and the 
most recent available census data permit for one southern 
city, New Orleans. For the time and place specified, we 
shall indicate Negro earnings, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, and show how these earnings are specifically re- 
flected in levels of living. In addition, certain effects of the 
division of labor and subsidiary pay differentials in terms 
of incomes and levels of living will be examined and some 
broader implications pointed out. 

While leaving unsolved many of the problems of 
Negroes in rural areas, the wholesale movement of 
Negroes to towns and cities during the last three decades 
has shifted foci of accommodation and conflict. The 
“Negro problem” assumes magnified proportions in the 
midst of urban riots and rumors of riots. Just as in the 
past, however, there are more heat and ill temper than 
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sound information and real effort to find solutions. Many 
of the proposals made by southerners and northerners 
alike indicate an inadequate and often unrealistic under- 
standing of the socioeconomic axes around which race re- 
lations revolve. Indeed, sociologists themselves are some- 
times prone to ignore or forget some of the more rudi- 
mentary variables behind current race relations. 

The common sociological assumption that Negroes liv- 
ing in the North are urban and those in the South rural is 
in the main correct, but it tends to obscure the important 
fact that thousands of southern Negroes have never lived 
anywhere except in cities. As early as 1810, for example, 
there were 16,551 colored residents of New Orleans. Com- 
posing 67.4 per cent of the total population then, their 
proportion gradually declined to 14.6 in 1860, but has 
risen rather steadily since, so that, with 30.1 per cent of 
the total population in 1940, they now number 149,034. 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, and other leading south- 
ern cities have large Negro populations, but New Orleans 
still has the largest colored community in the South. Its 
size and long existence make it a particularly favorable 
locale for inquiry into the socioeconomic status of the 
urban Negro in the South.’ 

As one might suspect, the socioeconomic status of the 
Negro in New Orleans is very low indeed. Along with 
the poorer whites, he shares in the disadvantages of living 


1 It should be kept in mind, however, that in some respects New Orleans is 
atypical. Because of the mixed ethnic and cultural heritage of the whole com- 
munity, a mutual toleration has developed to minimize cleavages, and the Negro 
profits from this state of affairs. The Latin heritage has mitigated many tendencies 
shown by Anglo-Saxons elsewhere toward exclusiveness, Jim Crowism prevails, 
it is true, but Negroes have seating facilities provided for them at leading moving 
picture theaters, symphony concerts, sporting events, and other white gatherings 
from which they are excluded altogether in most southern cities. Overt conflict 
in the form of race riots, and so on, has not been prominent over a period of many 
years. Negroes have long been established as skilled and semiskilled craftsmen in 
some occupations which they have never entered appreciably elsewhere in the 
South. The Negro community itself in New Orleans has some measure of cultural 
autonomy, and has two universities, several newspapers, theaters, and miscel- 
laneous important enterprises owned and operated by colored people. 
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in a city which was listed by the 1940 U.S. Census as hav- 
ing a median income of $713 for local workers.* Not all 
of the Negro’s status problems stem from economic dif- 
ficulties, to be sure, but the figures which we shall cite 
should make it quite clear that oblique attempts to do 
anything about the so-called ‘““Negro problem” are by and 
large futile as long as the vast majority of colored people 
remain in a depressed material condition. 

Another aspect of the total situation which should be 
mentioned is that prewar poverty in New Orleans was not 
solely a problem of the Negro. Combining from 1940 
Census data those on work relief and those seeking work, 
there were numerically more whites than Negroes in these 
categories. Also, using the income range $200-800 as rep- 
resentative of the low-income but more or less regularly 
employed workers, there were more whites of each sex 
than Negroes in this income range, as may be seen from 
the following figures: white males, 27,336; Negro males, 
27,007; white females, 17,766; Negro females, 14,607. 
Nonetheless, considerably larger proportions of Negroes 
than of whites were in the above income category. The 
concentration of two thirds (66.2 per cent) of the Negro 
men in the $200-800 income range as compared with one 
fourth (25.7 per cent) of the white men is particularly 
striking. The high concentration (59.8 per cent) of Negro 
women in the income range $100-400 is also significant.’ 

A detailed knowledge of the distribution of earned in- 
comes by sex and race may be had from Table I. 

2In a list of 37 cities of 250,000 or more population, New Orleans ranked 


thirty-fourth in median incomes—being followed by Atlanta, Memphis, and San 
Antonio. 


3 Since the Census Bureau does not give a breakdown of income data by race 
in its usual tabulations, it was necessary for the authors to secure a special tabula- 
tion. In view of the fact that such a tabulation probably has been made for few 
if any other southern cities, our statistics presented here should be of particular 
interest to sociologists concerned with problems related to the socioeconomic status 
of the Negro. All the tables in this article are derived from the above-mentioned 
special tabulation of 1940 U.S. Census data for New Orleans. 
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We have already commented on the clustering at the 
lower end of the income ladder. Let us now look at the up- 
per end in terms of round numbers with reference to 
colored workers only. Of the 36,363 Negro male expe- 
rienced workers in the various income classes in 1940, only 
54 in the entire city reported earnings of more than $2,500. 
Correspondingly, of the 22,975 Negro females, only 3 re- 
ported earnings in excess of $2,500. Combining these 
figures, we see that, of 56,608 experienced Negro workers 
in the various earned income classes in the city in 1940, 
only 57 made as much as $2,500 a year. Such figures as 
these should be pondered by those white persons who tend 
to ascribe the cultural level of the average Negro to his 
innate racial characteristics rather than to his socioeco- 
nomic circumstances. 

TABLE I 


Percentage of Experienced Workers in Earned Income Classes by 
Sex and Race* 














Male Female 
Earned Income Classes White Negro W hite Negro 
as ti cca ten stcaseiie 17.0 10.5 19.9 12.6 
aa ls 5 3.2 3.9 11.2 
EE rN 2.6 6.0 4.8 18.8 
ss 6.4 22.6 12.0 41.0 
TT 7.5 23.4 13.4 11.0 
EE inc stniphbtinsicnanatiniiees 11.8 20.2 17.6 3.0 
I sill ititvniideseiatestcnine 9.7 7.3 9.2 0.8 
Le 7.4 2.9 5.9 0.5 
Sn 7.8 1.6 4.6 0.6 
RP kitiiciietctaneaces 6.2 0.6 2.8 0.2 
 } | Sea 3.3 0.2 1.7 -—— 
<5 CaN 4.6 0.3 1.4 —.- 
BIND A eicinenscccscnscesins 5.7 0.6 1.6 — 
2,500-and over .............--. 7.6 0.1 0.6 — 
Not reported...................- 0.9 0.5 0.6 0.3 
[a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








* Less than one tenth of one per cent in any one category was not counted in 
these percentages. 
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The low incomes of the Negro population are directly 
reflected in their level of living, and most obviously in 
their housing. In 1940 the white population owned 20.4 per 
cent of the dwelling units in the city and rented 48.5 per 
cent, whereas the Negroes owned 3.4 per cent and rented 
27.7 per cent. Further insight into the comparative housing 
of the two ethnic groups may be had from tables II and 
III. 
































TABLE II 

Percentage of White- and of Negro-Owned Dwelling Units by Value 
Value W hite Negro 
OS TATA Ae OTR EAN LET 5.5 31.0 
RIT >. sciilininsseinseoentscnleinilieumaniabieaamebaneas 18.2 40.3 
SI ricikisrsinsensstnsseincsipladibecicateaniamain teas 19.4 17.4 
|. RE err ee ESS. oe ae 24.5 8.4 
NID i. ctsicicsevisencarsiseapiiaaiaaiialiisaioedinsia 31.4 2.9 
» NUNS tennant 2 SEES EEE 100.0 100.0 

TABLE III 
Percentage of White- and Negro-Rented Dwelling Units by Average 
Monthly Rental 

Average Monthly Rental W hite Negro 
NI EID iciencinckcesinsiotcaiisenicsnicoheccloniptpiganlienaaaaanaiale 7.7 39.7 
|, ERE Se eer TN 45.3 55.2 
STIs cicrhasliccituasnsnicsstuinieieicebisccentheseabsantmaitaiimimaaaia 26.9 4.5 
LE TT Te ss. OE es 15.4 0.5 
SM INI iaiccsintuvinisaicsnss sindnsaiiaoanbaiiialia adil 4.7 0.1 
PRI svisenesssciirsshseibnnineninsicilialiteatbatnesiitaiacniddiiaienae 100.0 100.0 








Table II shows that approximately three fourths of the 
Negro-owned dwelling units are in the two lowest value 
classes, as compared with approximately one fourth of the 
white-owned units. In addition, as is generally known to 
those having a basis for comparison, residence property 
values in New Orleans are so high that the housing dollar 
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buys much less in the way of space than it does in any other 
large southern city. In the matter of rent also, as Table III 
illustrates, the Negroes compare very unfavorably with 
the whites. Figures on white and Negro dwelling units by 
room-density classes in 1940 serve only to amplify these 
differences. The percentages by race for dwelling units 
having more than 1.5 persons per room are 25.2 for 
Negroes and 8.2 for whites. Still further light is thrown 
on housing conditions by the percentages of white and 
Negro dwelling units having specified plumbing facilities. 
Of the total number of white dwelling units in the city, 
85.5 per cent have private bath and flush toilet, and only 
4.9 per cent have no running water; the corresponding 
figures for Negro dwelling units are 37.7 and 35.9. 

Incomes and levels of living are largely the results of 
numerous practices having to do with the division of 
labor, and subsidiary pay differentials by race and sex. If 
fundamental alterations are to be accomplished in the 
broader phases of socioeconomic status, these factors can- 
not be ignored. Indeed, they would appear to offer the 
most direct avenues to desired changes. While no com- 
plete picture of all the relevant practices can be given 
here, much light can be thrown on the situation by analyz- 
ing occupational data by race and sex. Using the New 
Orleans data secured from the special census tabulation 
breaking down 1939-40 income and employment informa- 
tion for whites and nonwhites, we have derived in Table 
IV some figures on median incomes. 

It is obvious from Table IV that the incomes for 
Negroes are considerably lower than those for whites. 
Space limitations do not permit the inclusion here of a 
rearrangement of occupations in a remuneration hier- 
archy, but such a rank order renders the pattern of incomes 
even clearer. It shows, for example, that, in general, the 
occupations which pay highest for white men also pay 
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highest for the other groups. Yet there are some interest- 
ing exceptions. While the proprietor-managerial category 
tops the list for men, white and Negro, the professions 
have first rank for women of both races. The rank of 
proprietor-managerial earnings for Negro women is out 
of line with that for the other groups; Negro men seem 
not to prosper in the protective services. It is also pertinent 
to note that almost without exception all of the white- 
collar occupations pay better than any of the manual occu- 
pations. 

Since the occupations which, in general, pay high for 
one group pay high for the others, it is important to know 
how the remuneration of the four classes of workers com- 
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TABLE IV 
Median Earned Incomes by Sex and Race for Major Occupational i 
Groups 
Male Female 
Occupational Group White Negro White Negro 
Professional and 
semiprofessional workers............. $1,880 $877 $1,147 $920 
Farmers and farm managers .......... 1250 400 —— 300 
Proprietors, managers, and 
officials (except farm)................ 2,268 905 1,090 350 
Clerical, sales, and 
kindred workers ................---------- 1,288 724 790 470 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers .........-.-.------------- 1,244 668 698 493 : 
Operatives and kindred workers.... 879 =571 528 373 é 
Domestic service workers..............-- 400 384 297. 235 i 
Protective service workers.............. 1,363 661 1,000 500 
Service workers, except 
domestic and protective.............. 730 8=— 591 461 321 
Farm laborers and foremen............ 376 =. 353 300 96 
Laborers (except farm)................-- 731 580 538 392 
Occupation not reported ...............- 1,113 600 630 =:191 








* These medians are for persons reporting incomes, and exclude “unemployed” 
and on “emergency work.” 
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pares in each of these occupations. A tabulation (not 
shown here) of the pay medians of the four classes of 
workers as percentages of the median pay for white men 
in that occupation has yielded the following generaliza- 
tions worth emphasizing: (1) White men get the highest 
pay in all occupations, and, with the exception of the pro- 
fessions, Negro women get the lowest. Negro men receive 
higher pay than white women in the manual occupations, 
but the reverse is the situation in the white-collar occupa- 
tions. (2) There is an inverse correlation between the 
amount of pay which white men get and the proportionate 
pay which Negro men get. In other words, the higher the 
pay of white men in an occupation, the less proportionately 
Negro men in that occupation get. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that Negro men in these high-paying 
occupations receive high pay compared with Negro men 
in other vocations. (3) The pay for white women shows a 
more constant ratio to that of white men than does the pay 
of Negro men—with white women earning from one half 
to three fourths as much as white men, and Negro men 
getting from 40 per cent to more than 95 per cent of the 
remuneration received by white men. (4) The incomes of 
Negro women compare most favorably with those of other 
classes of workers in their special field, domestic service, 
but even in this field the earnings are low. . 

With this picture of the earnings in the different occu- 
pations in view, let us turn now to a consideration of the 
distribution of the four categories of workers in the dif- 
ferent occupations. Table V shows this distribution. 

Table V, it should be noted, ranks the occupations on a 
basis of the median pay scale previously mentioned, and 
therefore facilitates ascertaining the race-sex distribution 
in relation to the income rank of the occupations. It is thus 
clear that small proportions of white men were employed 
in the three lowest-ranking occupations, but they were by 
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TABLE V 
Percentage of Workers by Race and Sex in All Occupational Groups 
W hite Negro 

Occupational Group Male Female Male Female 
ne 15.5 5.0 2.0 0.6 
A 7.6 16.1 2.2 35 
Ie ET 3.5 —— 0.5 — 
NII ns incicines stonhteeisiensidnpeiconneeddid 26.8 45.4 4.9 1.7 
eae 16.4 1.1 10.2 0.3 
I Tle 16.6 17.4 22.7 11.7 
I ai ssaccnieciieciina tei 7.8 0.8 34.8 0.8 
Service worbers............................ 5.0 11.5 19.2 12.8 
Domestic service.........---------------+- — 2.2 2.4 68.0 
Nonurban and not reported......... 0.8 0.5 1.1 0.6 

SN it tell ane aM ada 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








no means concentrated in the very top-ranking ones. The 
largest proportion in any single occupation was in the 
fourth rank, clerical services; but considerable numbers 
of them were found also in other occupations, ranking 
from almost the top to near the bottom of the scale. Negro 
men were highly concentrated in the laboring occupations 
near the bottom of the scale, although they were not found 
in significant numbers in the lowest occupation, domestic 
service. Over two thirds of the Negro women were found 
in the lowest-paying occupation, with practically none in 
any occupation ranking higher than fourth from the bot- 
tom. In short, white men and white women were employed 
mostly in the better-paying occupations, but sex selectivity 
as well as pay seems to be evident in the distribution of 
white women. Negroes were concentrated almost entirely 
in the low-paying occupations and Negro women were 
confined almost entirely to the lowest—domestic service. 
Thus, the low incomes of Negroes were due not only to the 
fact that they got lower pay in the high-ranking occupa- 
tions but also to the fact that the largest proportion of them 
were in the low-paying occupations. 
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One remaining aspect of the picture needs clarifying: 
To what extent do we have segregation by race and sex in 
occupations? To what extent are some occupations the 
monopoly of a race or sex group, or are some groups 
excluded from occupations? While Table V throws some 
light on this, the total number of people employed in some 
of these occupations is far greater than in others and the 
race-sex distribution within each occupation is made 
clearer in Table VI. 











TABLE VI 
Percentage of Workers by Race and Sex in Each Occupational Group 
Male Female 
Occupational Group White Negro White Negro Total 
Proprietors..................---..-- 85.1 3.4 10.7 0.8 100.0 
Professions..................------- 48.8 4.8 40.9 5.5 100.0 
Protective........................... 94.6 4.6 0.8 — 100.0 
ETT a 57.4 3.3 38.4 0.9 100.0 
OO 81.3 16.2 2.1. 0.4 100.0 
Operatives.........................- 49.7 21.3 20.5 8.5 100.0 
STO HTN 40.6 568 1.6 1.0 100.0 
Service (except domestic).. 26.8 32.2 24.3 16.7 100.0 
Domestic........ 8 RUER TE A 0.3 4.2 4.8 90.7 100.0 








In some respects ‘Table VI is surprising in that it indi- 
cates more of a segregation of white men than of Negro 
men. White men have a virtual monopoly on the propri- 
etor-managerial, protective, and craftsmen occupations. 
Aside from these, the nearest thing to a monopoly is that 
of Negro women in domestic service. Negro men are 
heavily concentrated in laboring occupations, and white 
women have strong footholds as professional workers, 
clerical workers, operatives, and in the service occupa- 
tions. Thus, the main selective factor with Negro men 
seems to be pay, whereas white women have strong posi- 
tions in occupations scattered almost from the top to the 
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bottom of the list, and the selection seems to be on a basis 
of suitability of work. Negro women are confined to the 
two lowest-paying occupations. 

The attitudes toward these occupational cleavages can 
be better understood if we look at the race distribution 
in terms of white-collar versus laboring occupations. The 
chasm between these two classes of occupations is almost 
as great as that between the races. As we have already seen, 
the former class of occupations pays higher than the latter, 
and the latter is the exclusive field of activity for labor 
organizations. Controversies over changing the occupa- 
‘tional alignments, therefore, produce an array of antago- 
nisms based partly on race and partly on membership in 
the white-collar versus the laboring classes. 

In the array of occupations used in the preceding tables, 
the top four may be classed as white collar and the remain- 
ing five as laboring. Disregarding sex, one finds that of 
the total employed workers in the city 30.3 per cent were 
whites and 26.4 per cent were Negroes in the laboring 
classes, and 41.0 per cent were whites and 2.3 per cent 
Negroes in the white-collar occupations. Thus, the whites 
in the white-collar occupations made up about nine tenths 
of the people employed in such occupations; hence, these 
occupations as a group are almost homogeneous racially. 
At the same time, these whites are a majority (four 
sevenths) of all white workers, so that in numbers as well 
as in pay they dominate the white race. Within the labor- 
ing occupations as a group there is an almost equal division 
between white and Negro, with the whites having a slight 
but not predominant majority. In short, the Negroes are 
a minority in the laboring occupations and have a very 
small, proportionately underpaid representation in the 
white-collar classes. However, the position of white 
laborers is not enviable either. They are numerically a 
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minority in their own race, receive lower pay than those 
in the white-collar occupations, are only a slight majority 
in the laboring occupations, are in direct competition with 
Negroes in most occupations, and receive only slightly 
better pay than Negroes. 

A supplementary acquaintance with the general situ- 
ation also reveals that they are split within their own 
ranks among the A.F. of L., the C.1.O., and no organiza- 
tion at all. With the laboring occupations thus divided 
racially and organizationally, it is easy to see that the 
racially homogeneous and economically superior white- 
collar classes find it easy to maintain their dominance with- 
out much organized effort. It is also probably true that the 
white laborers can no more count on aid from the white- 
collar groups than can the Negroes. Thus, while white 
laborers may not explain this now on a basis of their race 
to the extent that Negroes do, occupationally their situ- 
ation appears to be much the same. 

The poverty-level group of Negroes has some problems, 
nonetheless, which are different from those of the corre- 
sponding group of whites. In the first place, such a large 
proportion of them are stranded on the lowest level of 
living that there is little competitive stimulus—not to men- 
tion opportunity—to rise above it. Keeping up with or 
trying to get ahead of the Joneses furnishes a strong in- 
centive for many whites who might otherwise be satisfied 
with a bare minimum, but this same incentive is lacking 
for most Negroes. If a Negro worker in 1939 had an in- 
come of $800 a year, he was on the top level for three 
fourths of the entire colored population in his community. 
To push on to a very much higher sum than an average of 
$75 monthly wages would place him among the plutocrats 
of his group. 

The lack of stimulation resulting from the low general 
level of income of the Negro population is augmented by 
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the restrictions which racial segregation imposes on the 
spending of money. As a result of the numerous forms of 
segregation there are so many restrictions on where the 
Negro can go and what he may do that he has little or no 
opportunity to spend money for things which consume 
sizable proportions of the white’s income. Hence, he has 
little incentive to earn such money. Another point of sharp 
contrast between the laboring-class Negro and the labor- 
ing-class white must undoubtedly be the frustration which 
the Negro feels regarding the process of vertical mobility. 
The laboring-class white may not have much hope himself 
of climbing out of the laboring classes, but he can ration- 
ally entertain such hopes for his children. To the laboring- 
class Negro, however, such possibilities must seem ex- 
tremely meager. 

Finally, the fact should be mentioned that, since the 
white can vote, the political machine is for him a sort of 
grand lottery from which he gets great promises which 
may fade after election time; but at least he can hope 
again, for he knows there will be other elections. With the 
Negro having such slight access to the ballot, however, he 
gets no promises or hopes and has little bargaining power 
for political favors. 

In lieu of reviewing by way of conclusion the facts 
which have been set forth here, let it be noted that these 
rudimentary but insufficiently emphasized aspects of the 
socioeconomic status of the southern urban Negro are 
obviously frontal points of attack for those who wish to 
understand and eradicate social cleavages. To be sure, 
strained race relations involve many subtleties which 
simple interpretations ignore entirely. Narrowed theoreti- 
cal as well as practicable attention to these subtleties, on 
the other hand, often ranges far afield and tends to render 
secondary and vaguely implicit those factors which are 
situationally primary and explicit. 











COOPERATIVES IN LANCHOW, CHINA 


ELIZABETH SELSBEE* 
New York 


@ Kansu Province, away up in China’s northwest, is 
shaped like a shank bone—slightly bulged at both ends 
and skinny in the middle. Perhaps no other province in 
China combines with such ease the ancient with the new. 
The old Great Wall rambles along a portion of its north- 
ern borders; the historic Silk Route—a section of it is now 
called the Northwest Highway—stretches from the Sin- 
kiang border right through the length of the “bone” on 
into Shensi. Along the Highway the new bows to the old 
as large trucks carrying wool or oil leash their energies to 
allow long columns of loaded camels to plod their leisurely 
way across the road. 

Near the center of Kansu, at the crossroads of the Yel- 
low River and the Northwest Highway, lies Lanchow, 
the city that has taken to “Gung Ho” with all its heart.’ 
Not many refugees from the captured coastal areas have 
penetrated as far inland as Lanchow. Most of the local 
population is of ancient Han or Mohammedan extraction, 
and the majority carry on the same handicraft trades that 
were practiced by their fathers and forefathers before 
them since the days of Marco Polo. When the decision 
was made to organize cooperatives here, the Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives realized that it would be a test for 
cooperation as a normal development of the people’s econ- 
omy rather than a “war measure,’ which some people 
insisted that the industrial cooperatives were, for here 
there was no shifting population and life had not changed 


* A member of the Staff of the American Committee in Aid of Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

1 It was here that Wendell Willkie stopped off on his world tour, to see the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives that were “opening up the heart of Asia.” 
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radically from the prewar days. True, there were guns 
coming down the road, there was military and labor con- 
scription, and taxes were higher, but there were no crowds 
of refugees, no bombs or Japanese nearby, and prices were 
more favorable than in the more acutely inflation-struck 
provinces. 

In some of the villages around Lanchow, people still 
spun wool by the ancient thumb-and-forefinger-twisting 
method. Production had to be speeded so that the Chinese 
soldiers on the cold northern fronts could be warmly 
clothed.? As there were plentiful stocks of wool about, 
Lanchow was made one of the main weaving centers for 
the million-blanket contracts that had been undertaken by 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives for the army. Thou- 
sands of blankets poured from the specially constructed 
Lanchow looms. Strange new machines took shape—made 
of wood and for the most part powered by hand, but they 
turned out blankets by the thousands for the freezing 
soldiers. 

Soon other cooperatives started—some made cloth for 
army uniforms, a group of Mohammedans made fur coats 
and jackets for the soldiers, another cooperative tanned 
leather, another made buttons, buckles, and toothbrushes 
from discarded animal bones. 

Today, after more than four years of “work together,” 
Lanchow has become one of the bright lights of the C.1.C. 
movement. One of the secrets of Lanchow’s success is that 
the people have learned the true implication behind the 
C.1.C. slogan of “Gung Ho” (work together) and have 
extended it to their daily lives to include both their prob- 
lems and their simple recreations. Every two weeks a 
social gathering is sponsored by a cooperative, which gives 

2The cooperatives brought in their streamlined spinning wheel that had been 


developed by Professor Lewis S. C. Smythe of the University of Nanking in 
Chengtu, and which he based on the old-fashioned American type of wheel. 
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all the members an opportunity to get acquainted. At the 
end of the meeting, someone is selected to speak for a few 
minutes on the aims of the C.I.C. Thus, when anything has 
to be carried out that calls for complete cooperation 
among all members, it comes not as something new and 
untried, but as a part of their way of life. Lanchow cooper- 
atives have not yet had to deal with a single problem of 
“noncooperation.” 

To give the members a further feeling of community, 
a general recreation center was opened for them on the 
other side of the Yellow River, with a library and meeting 
rooms. It is an interesting sight to see the members pad- 
dling to a meeting across the river on their bouncing goat- 
skin rafts. 

Some of the members complained at meetings that co- 
operators from the outlying areas who came to the city on 
business trips were tempted to “play with the wild girls” 
because of the lack of decent housing facilities. A 40-room 
guest house with a large assembly hall was built in the 
center of Lanchow. Money for the building was con- 
tributed through the “common good fund,” which is 10 
per cent of the earnings of the individual members of the 
coeperatives which is put aside for just such emergencies.” 

Capital loans are the life blood of the cooperatives, for 
with these funds raw materials and equipment are pur- 
chased. It is no accident that the banks are more willing 
to make loans to the cooperatives in Lanchow than they 
are to the local private factories. About a year ago a new 
improved system of accounting was installed after an in- 
tensive training course for forty young men picked by the 
cooperatives. With the new system of accounting, the 

3 A nursery to care for children of working mothers and a general clinic to 


keep everyone’s health up to par are other essential parts of Lanchow’s “common 
good” program. 
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workshops send in complete reports at the end of the 
month. The banks say they cannot get such extensive and 
accurate reports from the other local factories. 

Allocation of loans to the individual cooperatives is 
made on the basis of the highest number of points scored— 
the topmost figure being 100. There are ten bases for 
judgment: (1) cooperative consciousness of the members, 
(2) cooperative spirit of the members, (3) increase in the 
purchase of share capital, (4) increase of membership, 
(5) promotion of and welfare of the apprentices, (6) busi- 
ness policy and management, (7) production efficiency, 
(8) ability and experience of the manager, (9) outside 
relationships, (10) educational facilities. ‘The Coopera- 
tive Federation investigates and determines the score, and 
the cooperative that gets the highest mark receives the 
largest proportionate loans. 

It is interesting that the first point on the list is a “co- 
operative consciousness.” Through the Federation, which 
is the representative body of all the Lanchow cooperatives, 
all the workshops are encouraged to increase the literacy 
and cooperative knowledge of their members through eve- 
ning classes. It does not take much encouragement, for 
everyone seems anxious to cram into his head all he pos- 
sibly can. Expenses for these classes are shared by the Co- 
operative Federation and the Institute (a body connected 
with the International Committee for C.I.C. Productive 
Relief Fund, which helps in the disbursement of foreign 
contributions) .* At least six classes run simultaneously, 
and when one group has accomplished its goal the teacher 
moves on to another group of cooperatives. 

The real test of “work together” lies in the balance 
sheet. There, too, the Lanchow cooperatives shine. At the 

4 Much of the credit for the excellent organization of the cooperatives in 


Lanchow goes to Mr. Chang Kuang-lien, head of the Institute in that city, whose 
reports supplied most of the material for this article. 
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end of May, 1943, the twenty-two Lanchow societies, with 
a total membership of 544, had paid up N.C. $246,610° of 
their subscribed share capital (more than 81 per cent), 
had reserve funds of N.C. $300,102, and a monthly pro- 
duction of N.C. $2,380,000. Total outstanding loans 
amounted to N.C. $2,152,610. Although the percentage of 
production is extraordinarily high, the amount of loans is 
still far from sufficient for a healthy turnover of coopera- 
tive production. Many of the cooperatives have been able 
to get loans elsewhere besides from the banks. 

Managers and owners of surrounding private factories 
cannot understand what it is that makes the cooperatives 
so efficient and productive. Recently the Governor of 
Kansu Province ordered 200 scarves to be made by the 
cooperatives and 200 by the Bank of China Weaving 
Factory. Both used the same materials, but the Bank of © 
China employees turned out 3 or 4 scarves a day, while 
the cooperative members produced 10 to 12 scarves each 
day! 

Another interesting comparison is that between the 
private Military Weaving Factory and the First Weaving 
Cooperative of Yen Chang Pu. The Military Weaving 
Factory turned out 700 feet of cloth a day with fifty treadle 
looms; the First Weaving Cooperative turned out 400 
feet of cloth with five looms. 

Not all has been perfect in the building of these cooper- 
atives. Some of the workshops fell under the influence of 
“lao pan’ (boss) managers who were not interested in 
real cooperation. A few of the workshops had been shakily 
organized in the beginning and continued on their “lao 
pan” path. One such cooperative was the Kung Shia Ai 
Weaving Society, whose chairman was an excellent 
worker, but who looked upon and treated the young boy 


5 Twenty N.C. dollars=one U.S. dollar (official rate). 
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members as his apprentices. After a gambling spree he 
fell into debt, stole some yarn which was to be used for 
army blankets, and sold it. He was arrested, sent to jail, 
and the cooperatives decided to divide the loss among 
themselves and to liquidate the so-called cooperative. 

The boys begged for a chance to make a go of it by 
themselves. It was finally agreed, and on the basis of the 
point system they received the lowest loan in the Federa- 
tion. Three or four months went by, and they were still in 
a very critical state, but the apprentices were determined 
to make themselves a real cooperative. They elected a 
chairman from among themselves—a 25-year-old boy 
who had only two years of primary school education. The 
organizer in charge of the area helped them get contract 
work so they would not need large sums of capital. They 
did their work democratically and whenever they got an 
order they figured out how long it would take to produce 
and how much each of them should do in a day. Then 
everyone went ahead with his job. 

At the end of the year the cooperatives were inspected 
for new loans. The apprentices got the highest mark. 
Their savings for the year was $35,000 (N.C.), which was 
sixth among all the cooperatives, but their loan had been 
the smallest. They had not learned how to keep their 
books, but when the new accountant came he found all the 
records he needed. 

To add morals to justice, the old chairman was released 
from prison, looked high and low, but could not find a 
place to compare with his old cooperative. One day he 
came to the boys and asked permission to rejoin the co- 
operative. The members deliberated for a long time be- 
cause they recognized that he was the most skilled weaver 
in Lanchow, and it would be a shame not to take advantage 
of his ability, but still they did not trust him. They 
decided, finally, to hire him as a worker to take charge of 
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the weaving, gave him an ample salary to care for himself 
and his family so that he would not again be tempted to 
become dishonest, but they would not allow him to become 
a member of the cooperative. The old man was satisfied 
and it worked out well, and all the Lanchow cooperators 
said, ‘““The old container is not good for new wine, but 
good use can be made of the old container.” 

There is another cooperative that had a narrow escape 
—the Mohammedan Fur Workers. Theirs was an espe- 
cially ticklish situation, for as the only Mohammedan 
workshop in the area it was being watched by thousands 
of members of their faith, and its failure would have 
meant the failure of the C.I.C. movement as a way out of 
their economic plight. Some felt that this cooperative 
should be supported at any expense, but nothing seemed 
to help. Merchants did their best to cheat them; an ac- 
countant manipulated their books dishonestly; when they 
were given a loan of N.C. $17,000, they spent about half 
on some land and a house for their workshop and had not 
enough left for raw materials to keep them busy for a 
quarter of a year. They were certainly an unhappy and 
discouraged lot, but they were still unwilling to work for 
the “lao pan” shops. 

Just as things reached their worst stage, Wan, a former 
staff member of the C.I.C. and a Mohammedan, came 
walking into Lanchow. He had tried his hand at a new 
job for a year, but even though it brought him more money 
he preferred to throw in his lot with his own people. He 
was a skilled fur dresser; so the cooperative welcomed 
him with open arms and immediately elected him man- 
ager. Wan had the confidence of his people and had en- 
countered enough of the outside world to know how to 
handle the merchants. He sold the land and house that 
had turned into white elephants, and with the money 
rented a smaller place and purchased raw materials. At 
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the end of the year the cooperative had made a savings of 
N.C. $21,000, which, while it was not very much, gave 
the members a cheerful outlook for the future. 

The next year (1943) the cooperative doubled its old 
membership, and from every indication will have a sav- 
ings of N.C. $400,000, which, the members have decided, 
will be returned to the cooperative treasury. “Can you 
find any other such thing among our ‘lao hwei hwei (old 
Mohammedans)’? We must make it swell so that all of 
us can join it!” is what one hears among the Moham- 
medans of Lanchow. 

Lanchow is the China that one looks forward to when 
the war closes. It symbolizes a new kind of industry. It 
demonstrates to the rest of the country that sunshine, 
health, and friendship need not be the price for a job. It 
skips the slums and the old kind of sweatshop factories 
and puts the workingman on a dignified status. Lanchow 
stands for industry on a human basis and shows that the 
ordinary man is capable of enriching his life, his culture, 
and his country by the fruits of his labor. All that he needs 
is a little help and encouragement—the rest he can do for 
himself through cooperation. 








THE POLL TAX SITUATION* 


CARMEN V. GRAY 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


@ In February, 1945, Georgia repealed her poll tax law. 
Perhaps this action will be followed by a similar pro- 
cedure on the part of the seven remaining southern states 
which maintain similar statutes. Although the poll tax 
originally aroused discussion as a taxation measure, it now 
excites attention on racial grounds. It has been used to 
keep Negroes from voting. The present poll tax situation 
in its racial aspects involves legislative action and legal 
decision. The question of state versus national legislation 
also is involved. 

A vital question at issue on the poll tax bills which have 
been pending in Congress is whether under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the federal Congress has the 
power to enact legislation regulating a state suffrage law. 
In 1937, the United States Supreme Court decided, in the 
case of Breedlove vs. Suttles, that the levying of a poll tax 
was not unconstitutional and that the authority in such 
questions rested wholly with state legislatures. In early 
December, 1939, a political battle of epic proportions 
served to focus national interest on the poll tax issue when 
in San Antonio, Texas, Maury Maverick, ex-New Deal 
Congressman, was tried on a charge of buying poll tax 
receipts for his election for Mayor the preceding May.' 
He was acquitted, but the trial was of national significance 
as a trial of an institution which survives largely because 
the electorate cannot get to the polls to throw it out. 

At the request of a number of progressive organizations 
in the southern states, the late Representative Lee E. 
Geyer, California Democrat, introduced in the House on 


* The publication of this article is sponsored by the Alpha chapter of Alpha 
Kappa Delta, The University of Southern California. 


1 Congressional Digest, Vol. 20, December 1941, p. 305. 
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August 5, 1939, a bill aimed at the abolition of state poll 
taxes. These organizations were affiliated with the South- 
ern Conference on Human Welfare, including labor or- 
ganizations, Negro associations, and other groups. After 
Representative Geyer died in October, 1939, his place was 


taken by Representative Joseph A. Gavagan, New York 
Democrat, in the House and Senator Claude Pepper, 
Florida Democrat, in the Senate. Each introduced a bill 
similar to the Geyer bill. During March, April, and May 
of 1940 hearings on the Geyer bill were held by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
This subcommittee was headed by Francis E. Walter, 
appointed by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Hatton W. Sumners of Texas. This committee heard 
Maury Maverick, C. Vann Woodward, Caroline O’Day, 
and others testify concerning the corruption which the 
poll tax breeds, the incidence of the tax on low southern 
incomes, and its effects on voting. The chairman, at the 
instigation of Representative Sumners, subsequently re- 
fused to print the hearings because he insisted that the bill 
was an attempt to propagandize the country against the 
poll tax. On July 19, 1941, hearings were held by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
Senator Pepper’s bill, but they were not concluded. 

In the fall of 1942 the proposal came to the fore again 
in the House of Representatives. After being introduced, 
a bill abolishing the poll tax was sent to the House Rules 
Committee. Meanwhile, the National Committee to Abol- 
ish the Poll Tax, backed by liberal, educational, church, 
and labor groups, received the necessary number of signa- 
tures on a petition to force the bill to the floor of the 
House. Finally, on September 22, a majority of 128 signa- 
tures was obtained. On October 13 the House tackled the 
bill. Arguments centered around the interpretation of 
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Article I, Section 4, of the Constitution, which gives the 
states the right to fix voting qualifications but gives Con- 
gress the power to alter them. In October, 1942, the House 
passed the bill 252 to 84. 

Unless the Senate approved the bill before the 77th 
Congress ended on January 2, 1943, the bill would die; so 
Senate opponents of the antipoll tax measure sought to 
hold out against time with Senator Theodore Bilbo of 
Mississippi threatening a filibuster of thirty days. To fight 
this threat poll tax repeal supporters said they would in- 
voke a closure rule limiting each senator to one speech of 
an hour’s duration. This publicity aroused the attention 
of the whole nation concerning the nature of the poll tax 
system and increased the determination of those who be- 
lieved in democracy to see that the right to vote be restored 
to millions of disfranchised Americans. However, a hand- 
ful of southern senators were able to prevent a vote in the 
Senate on the Geyer-Pepper antipoll tax bill. 

In 1943 the poll tax bill appeared once again before the 
House of Representatives for passage. As representatives 
were speaking and arguing, a voice from the gallery was 
heard. “Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why a man 
must pay tribute for the right to vote when he can fight 
without doing it.” Teetering on the gallery edge was a 
sailor—Signalman Second Class Evan O. Jones of Los 
Angeles. “I came up here to see what democracy was all 
about,” he explained calmly, “and I find they are still 
fighting the Civil War.” 

The bill passed in the House and was forwarded to the 
Senate. In the Senate in the spring of 1944, history re- 
peated itself. Filibuster was again threatened by the south- 
ern supporters of the poll tax, and it proved impossible to 
rally the necessary two-thirds vote to adopt closure and 
limit debate. Once again the attempt to repeal the poll 
tax had failed and the bill went down in defeat. 
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The poll tax has been favored on the grounds that (1) it 
increases the revenues of the states and so helps to pay for 
the holding of elections and to support the schools; (2) it 
means that one who would vote on national issues has 
enough interest in them at least to contribute something 
directly himself; and (3) the poll tax issue is one that 
should be left to the individual states. 

However, money collected from the tax is never large 
and seldom do receipts exceed one per cent of the total 
revenue of a state. Other ways that do not tend to under- 
mine our democratic principles are available for financ- 
ing education and the holding of elections. The contention 
that the poll tax is justified as a source of revenue is con- 
trary to fact. Alabama, for example, derives only .6 per 
cent of its total revenue from the poll tax; the all-time 
high procured from this source was 1.8 per cent, collected 
by Virginia in 1937.* 

The result of the poll tax is the limiting of voting to 
those with particular interests in national issues and to 
those having some degree of economic status. It is a well- 
known fact, also, that there are political machines at work 
in some of the southern states which buy receipts and 
distribute them on election day with marked ballots to 
those who would normally be unable to vote. In other 
cases the tax is paid and filed away until election day, 
when the receipts are turned over to people with explicit 
instructions on how to vote. There are other prerequisites 
to voting, such as rules about residences and registration, 
property ownership and tax payments, character and 
literacy, which keep the unqualified from voting. 

The contention that the poll tax issue is one that should 
be left to individual states brings into focus the chief 
question involved: Has the federal Congress, under the 
Constitution, the power to enact legislation regulating the 
poll tax laws of states? 


2 Survey Graphic, 33: 241, May, 1944. 
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The arguments pertaining to this issue involve the in- 
terpretation of Article I, Section 4, of the Constitution, 
which states: 


The Times, Places, and Manner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature there- 
of ; but the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter such Regula- 
tions. . . 


To meet this, the defenders of the poll tax uphold the 
States’ Rights theory. On this principle they maintain that 
the state has not only the right but also the ‘responsibility 
of determining the qualifications of their voters. 

The poll tax serves to disfranchise a substantial per 
cent of the population. Though originally aimed at the 
Negro, its effect is felt equally by many white persons. 
More than two thirds of otherwise qualified voters in the 
poll tax states are disfranchised by the tax. A great host 
of southern service men, poor whites, and Negroes cannot 
afford to pay for their rights to vote, because to them the 
tax, especially if it be cumulative, represents anywhere 
from a day’s to six months’ earnings. The result is a blow 
to a democratic exercise of the right of suffrage. 

Though the repeal of the poll tax in certain states has 
not completely freed the exercise of the right of suffrage, 
it has increased the number of voters, and this increase has 
come largely from the lower or lower-middle-income 
classes. But the Negro vote has not been appreciably 
affected. In Florida, for example, the Negro vote after 
repeal was virtually unchanged. 

We claim a democratic form of government based upon 
freedom and equality among men. The right of franchise 
is a natural one extended to all our c.tizens. The power to 
vote is a right, but we cannot tax a right and have it. As 
soon as a right is taxed, it is destroyed. 

‘The accompanying table indicates how very limited the 
voting has been in the poll tax states. 
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Per Cent of Citizens 
Voting in National 
Annual Poll Tax Prerequisite to Vote? Elections of 1940 
$1.50 yr. Receipts from tax for exclusive 17.6 
use of school in counties where collected 
$1.00 yr. Receipts from tax for exclusive 17.8 
use of school in counties where collected. 
$1.00 yr. Receipts for “educational pur- 16.3 
poses, in instructing children in the ele- 
mentary branches of an English education 
only.” 
$2.00 yr. Receipts to be used “‘in aid of 15.2 
common schools.” 
$1.00 yr. Receipts to be applied to educa- 8.8 
tional purposes only. 
$1.50 yr. Use of receipts divided: $1.00 28.7 
for schools, $.50 for general purposes. 
$1.50 yr. Use of receipts divided : $1.00 20.6 
for public free schools, $.50 returned to 
the county where collected for general 
county purposes. 
$1.00 yr. Receipts for exclusive use of 27.9 


school in counties where collected. 


3 “Present Poll Tax Laws,” Congressional Digest, Vol. 21, November 11, 1942. 











SEVEN KEYS TO ENDURING PEACE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ It is unique and almost exciting that two outstanding 
books published in the last year or two and dealing with 
postwar reconstruction should agree in certain basic par- 
ticulars regarding a program of making a world of per- 
manently peaceful relationships. The result is remarkable 
because the authors of these two books write from two 
distinct vantage grounds, located on opposite sides of the 
globe and representing in one case the Occident and in the 
other the Orient. 

One of these outstanding books is entitled Common 
Cause,' and is written by Professor Giuseppe A. Borgese, 
who was born in Palermo, Italy, and who was a leader of 
democratic opinion in Italy for the League of Nations 
and head of “press and propaganda” in Italy under 
Premier Orlando. He later became a professor of Euro- 
pean literatures in the universities of Rome and Milan. 
Because of his anti-Fascist ideas he became an exile from 
Italy, moved to the United States, where he has become a 
citizen and a professor of Italian literature at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The other noteworthy book is better known in the 
United States. It is entitled Between Tears and Laughter’ 
and is written by Lin Yutang, whose books on My Country 
and My People and The Importance of Living have been 
widely read and favorably received in the United States. 
The author was educated in St. Johns College, Shanghai, 
Harvard University, and the University of Leipsic. He 
knows not only Chinese and Oriental philosophy but 
Western social thought as well. 


1 Published by Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1943. 
2 Published by The John Day Company, 1943. 
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The two books under consideration are quite different 
in style and in topical outline. The thought processes be- 
hind them are far apart. And yet, there is a striking simi- 
larity in the conclusions. There is no evidence of any com- 
parison of notes, but both thinkers arrive at similar far- 
reaching conceptions of what needs to be done in order 
that the world may become peaceful in its interrelation- 
ships. The goals themselves may not be reached in genera- 
tions and, of course, may be modified in the becoming. 

1. Empire and imperialism must go. Borgese labels 
one of his chapters “Why the British Empire Failed,” 
and calls to his support Kipling’s admission to this effect 
when he says in his “Recessional” : 

Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

The explanation of the declaration that the Empire has 
already failed is found in England’s failure to love her 
subject peoples enough—not enough to be loved by the 
backward peoples in return.* When foreign armies came 
to Malaya, for example, the natives did not jump to de- 
fend Britain. They remained seated. The English have 
not been successful in ruling backward peoples because 
they insist on being “superior.” They do not mix. By hold- 
ing aloof they fail to understand the attitudes of their sub- 
ject peoples. 

When Lin Yutang thinks of imperialism, his pen fairly 
sizzles. He asks how nineteenth-century imperialism 
arose, and what made the white man think he was supe- 
rior to other folk. The answer is simple: “Because the 
white man had guns, and the Asiatics had none.’ And 


3 Borgese, op. cit., quoted on p. 4. 
4 Tbid., p. 20. 
5 Between Tears and Laughter, p. 21. 
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then comes satire in the assertion that the white man 
thought “if he shot a few yellow men on earth after his 
missionaries had saved their souls for heaven, that ought 
to make it even.” But not so. In solemn warning the judg- 
ment is pronounced that if the white man spreads his 
power politics on a world scale “we shall have the whole 
world, instead of Europe, as an arena of periodic blood- 
shed and slaughter.” 

India is made the issue of freedom for all nations. India 
is a part of an empire “where men fighting for freedom 
are fighting men who are fighting for their freedom.’”* 
Evidently empire is on the wrong road if an enduring 
peace is desired. Empire must give way to a world democ- 
racy of peoples, and a Pax Britannica must yield to a Pax 
Humana. 

2. Isolationism ts outdated. Britain built her power 
on an isolationism that began to develop after the close 
of the Hundred Years’ War.® She withdrew behind “her 
wall of waters” and fostered “the pride of self-awarded 
superiority.” Isolationism led Britain to her policy of 
muddling through and to her theories of balance of power 
for the European continent. 

The United States developed an isolationism that came 
out of her individualism; the latter was the child of 
pioneering and of the love of liberty. In reasoning thus, 
Borgese refers back to Washington, who proclaimed in 
effect: The cause of mankind is not the cause of America.*° 
The Western Hemisphere was conceived as an island, and 
the United States as “an island within an island.” Then 
came inventions, rapid communication, the economic 
shrinking of the world, and today there are no more iso- 
lated islands. 


6 Jbid., p. 22. 

7 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
8 Loc. cit. 

® Borgese, of. cit., p. 7. 
10 Jbid., p. 130. 
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“What sank at Pearl Harbor?” asks Borgese. His reply 
is in effect: The desire to stay isolated. There is no return 
to isolationism, but there is a return to Woodrow Wilson, 
who insisted : The cause of mankind is the cause of Amer- 
ica. When will we catch up with the changes that have 
come about since the days of Washington? When will we 
catch up with Wilson? 

However, after World War I, American isolationism 
came back. It returned out of recognizing that “the war 
to end all wars” had turned out to be a war for spoils. Lin 
Yutang insists that “there will be no peace without collec- 
tive security, and no collective security without American 
collaboration in the postwar world.”** Collaboration by 
the United States in collective security is a key to an en- 
during peace. 

3. Collaboration with Russia. Borgese describes the 
Russian peoples as being products of geopsychology. By 
this he means that “it was flat, boneless, endless land that 
led to the equality of the millions and the sameness of the 
individuals.”’* Growing tired of forever asking for mercy 
from the “Little Father,” the people revolted and evoked 
communism, which moves “toward equality and same- 
ness.”’'* Communism is gaining strength in Russia, but its 
success outside Russia will not come because of propa- 
ganda from within Russia. It will not be stopped by tirades 
against it from outside Russia.** If it does better in Russia 
than capitalism is doing in other countries in behalf of 
the common people, then peoples round the world will 
favor it; and, once becoming aroused, they will not be 
stopped by money, propaganda, or threats. Borgese be- 
lieves that communism will not win throughout the world, 
because man wants some individualism too. The eventu- 


ality will be neither communism nor capitalism but co- 


11 Lin Yutang, of. cit., p. 44. 
12 Borgese, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 
18 Jbid., p. 47. 

14 Jbid., pp. 353 ff. 
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operation’® with its emphasis on personal freedom and 
control and its development of mutual service goals in 
place of the profit motive. 

It behooves the United States and Britain to play fair 
and to play square with Russia. If the Big Two cold- 
shoulder her, she may ultimately join with the other 
nations that stand for the “common cause” and line up 
against the Big Two. Then it may be the Big Two against 
the world. Anglo-American domination for the time being 
can represent the greatest force in the world, but “the 
greatest force produces the greatest hatred.” What could 
an Anglo-American alliance do in the long run against the 
millions of Russia, China, India, and all the rest—once 
they are aroused in behalf of their “common cause,” the 
cause of humanity? Russia will go the way of the “com- 
mon cause.” To the extent that the United States and 
Britain become exponents of human welfare interests they 
need not fear Russia, and collaboration with her will be 
natural. 

4. Economic justice and industrial democratization. 
Borgese points out that the United States early adopted a 
Bill of Rights but refused to deduce a Bill of Economic 
Rights. We are still “maniac ants overthrowing our own 
storehouses,” and are even flirting with fascism instead of 
building more democracy into our national life.*® 

According to Borgese the New Deal was too conserva- 
tive. It was “but a palliative to keep economic injustices on 
the throne.” The Beveridge Plan and the American neo- 
Beveridge plan are not adequate to meet the needs of the 
“common cause,” for “man does not live by bread alone.” 
Moreover, we have no business to sneer at Wallace’s 
“quart of milk,” for that is not enough. If a dairyman 
stopped every morning at every door in the world, that 


15 [bid., p. 354. 
16 [hid., p. 349. 
17 Jbid., p. 348. 
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would not represent even “the daybreak of justice’—for 
“man does not live by milk alone.”"* In the same vein Lin 
Yutang asserts that the world, as Wallace has said, needs 
much more than a quart of milk per person a day—it needs 
economic justice.*® 

Had the financial centers of Whitehall and Wall Street 
refrained from taking sides a few years ago in behalf of 
fascism against an imagined exaggeration of communism, 
the present war, in the thought of Borgese, could have 
been avoided.*® Further, the revolutionary convulsions 
that are almost certain to come after this war could be 
prevented. The democratic nations, having slain nazism, 
may grow “to the ferocity and the stupidity” of an eco- 
nomic neofascism. The democracies cannot afford to allow 
their economic leaders to conduct the war in terms of em- 
pires and economic profiteers and racketeers, and against 
the interests of the “common cause.”’ 

When science and mathematics come under the spell of 
a “swine-and-slop-economics” wars are made certain. 
Science that cannot make moral judgments but can only 
plan for more economic progress is of no use. The cure 
for the ills “of economic progress is not more economic 
progress.’””' 

A materialistic philosophy engendered by economic 
considerations is warmaking. The alternative is a spiritual 
and religious program of action that is based on recogniz- 
ing (1) that machinery and the machine age are “wreck- 
ing the souls of men”; (2) that the common people have a 
right to the use of “the economic goods of the common 
earth,” without allowing these goods to be controlled by 
gigantic monopolies and powerful international cartels in 
behalf of a few hundred or thousand families; (3) that 


18 Loc. cit. 

19 Lin Yutang, of. cit., p. 186 

20 Borgese, op. cit., p. 329. 

21 Lin Yutang, of. cit., pp. 167 ff. 
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church leaders must work as well as preach to the end 
that everyone who wishes may become a proprietor and 
not be condemned for life to being a tenant or a hired 
man; (4) that spiritual quality is not enough as a religious 
goal but that spiritual equality is essential.”* 

In fact, a suprareligion is required as a basis of world 
peace. Interfaith conferences are not enough; intrafaith 
is necessary. Not coalition of religions but a coalescence 
of religions; not “a joining of idiomatic particularisms” 
of separate religions, but a consecration to “a Deity” 
understandable by all men and women—this is a need for 
a world whose members are to get along together peace- 
fully.” 

5. The ending of race discrimination. Race discrimi- 
nation hampers any country which might become a leader 
of the democracies of the world, for the simple reason that 
it is undemocratic. In the United States the race problem 
has become “a stone of scandal.” Borgese points out that 
in the United States there was an attempt to exterminate 
first the Indians, then the Chinese, then the Japanese. Even 
the lynchers of Negroes have gone unpunished. 

No Anglo-American program of dominance over the 
Javanese, the East Indians, and Eskimo will put an end 
to wars. Lin Yutang asserts in no uncertain terms that “it 
is white insolence that will ruin any world cooperation.” 
No superiority theories, whether being carried out in 
Nazi Germany or in the democracies, can lead the world 
toward peace.** When racial differences are seen largely 
as differences in education and in other opportunities and 
when people generally are accustomed to view racial 
matters objectively and without emotional flare-ups, an 
important basis for an enduring peace will be established. 


22 Borgese, of. cit., pp. 349 ff. 
23 Ibid., pp. 174, 175. 
24 Lin Yutang, o/. cit., pp. 143, 144. 
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6. Supranational thinking and a world-centered public 
opinion. Both Borgese and Lin Yutang arrive from their 
prospective vantage grounds of observation at the same 
conclusions regarding the need for supranational thinking. 
Borgese is firm in the belief that progress in international 
thinking is not sufficient. Supranational thinking is needed. 
Internationalism is a set of mechanisms, but “supranation- 
alism is an organism.”*° Supranationalism is thinking in 
terms of the world, not of selfish national interests. 

The League of Nations was founded “on the dis- 
harmony of nations.” Had the Covenant been better, it 
could not have stood up against the incoherencies and ill 
wills of the covenanters.” Nothing less than a “world 
brotherhood” is adequate, according to Lin Yutang. The 
only lasting and peace-making world structure will be 
“genuinely inspired by the conception of a world brother- 
hood.”** Not power for the democracies, but power for 
democracy itself is needed.** It is necessary to work, not 
for an international police force, but “for a delegation of 
the world’s inner will to control itself in every nation.””® 
It is necessary to work for “a world loyalty,” not for “a 
loyalty to a league of selfish nationalities.” 

7. Building the “common cause.” The “common cause” 
as defined by Borgese was foreshadowed in Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense. It was expressed in Mazzini’s 
world universalism. It appears in the ideals of Jefferson 
and Lincoln. It involves the resurrection of the Christ 
spirit not only at Easter but throughout the year. The 
“common cause” is the cause of humanity. It means that 
we have upon our shoulders the interests and welfare of 
all the human race. 


25 Borgese, op. cit., pp. 407, 408. 

26 Ibid., p. 392. 

27 Lin Yutang, of. cit., p. 123. 

28 From quotation made by Lin Yutang, Joc. cit. 
29 Borgese, op. cit., p. 393. 
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The common man the world round has not begun to 
fight for the “common cause,’*® but when he does all 
things else will have to give way. When the common man 
once begins to fight for the “common cause,” the choice 
before us will not be merely between the restoration of the 
past and revolutions. The choice will be between social 
change and social cataclysm—which do we choose ?*" 

The revolutions that are coming after World War II 
is over, perhaps before it is over, will be brief and wise 
if the conservatives will not fight the social change repre- 
sented by the “common cause.”** If they do fight social 
change, then the revolutions will be too terrible to con- 
template. It is a great hope that leaders will accept social 
change with intelligence and charity. Or, in the words of 
Lin Yutang, “The restitution of the values of human life 
is the first job of modern man’s intelligence.’’** 

Borgese and Lin Yutang alike look to the United States 
to furnish the needed leadership for the world. It needs 
to be a moral “leadership, a leadership of humility, so 
that the world may pay her glad homage and uphold her 
forever.”** Will she lead “in kindness and unselfishness 
and justice, and by that secret unused power bring a 
new era of brotherhood to mankind”’r*® If so, “no one can 
take away from her because she does not take possession.’’*® 
In other words, it is the hope and will of the “common 
cause” that “the largest possible number of men, possibly 
all men, grow to be wholly human.”** There are more 
than seven keys to an enduring peace, but no one of the 
seven aforementioned can be ignored. 


80 Tbid., p. 2. 

81 Jbid., p. 330. 
82 Jhid., p. 331. 
83 Lin Yutang, of. cit., p. 187. 
34 Tbid., p. 130. 

35 Loc. cit. 

36 Ibid., p. 131. 

37 Borgese, op. cit., p. 397. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of Washington 

Dr. George A. Lundberg, Professor of Sociology and Statistics at 
Bennington College, has been appointed Professor of Sociology and chair- 
man of the department at the University of Washington, effective October 
1, 1945. His position carries the title of Walker-Ames Professor of Soci- 
ology and is the first of a limited number of distinguished service profes- 
sorships to be awarded under the Walker-Ames Fund. Dr. Jesse F. 
Steiner, who has been chairman of the department since 1936, will re- 
main on the departmental staff as a Professor of Sociology. 


W hitman College 
Sociology majors and students of social work at Whitman College are 

now devoting a certain number of hours each semester to community 
service under supervision. Such institutions in Walla Walla as the state 
penitentiary, McCaw (U.S. Army) Hospital, the U.S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, and various social agencies offer opportunities for a limited amount 
of field work. Veterans from McCaw occasionally address the students on 
various aspects of rehabilitation problems. The large Army Air Base 
near-by likewise brings the problem of soldier recreation into bold relief. 
At present, several students are making price checks for the O.P.A. 
The University of Southern California 

Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociology organization, elected thirty- 
four persons to membership during the year and has held monthly meet- 
ings in spite of war restrictions. The Society has sponsored articles for 
Sociology and Social Research, and also the Sociology Club, which has 
been meeting biweekly with student participation as one of the main 
features. 
Pacific Sociological Society 

President Ray E. Baber calls the attention of the members of the 
Pacific Sociological Society to the fact that its members have voted: (a) 
that the regular time of meeting be changed from the Christmas holidays 
to the spring, (b) that the first spring meeting be held in 1946, in the 
Bay Area, (c) that the present officers hold through to that time. The 
change in the time of meeting, shown by the vote to be desired by a large 
majority, will be welcomed particularly by those who wish to attend both 
the regional and the national conferences. 

The sixteen-month period between the last meeting time on the old 
schedule (December, 1944) and the first meeting on the new schedule 
(April, 1946) should afford ample opportunity for the preparation of a 
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strong program. In view of the rapid development of a twofold race 
problem in this area, the general topic of the next meeting will be ‘Race 
Relations on the Pacific Coast.”’ This topic is timely and urgent, and it is 
hoped that the interest of West Coast sociologists in various phases of the 
topic will guarantee a well-balanced selection of papers. It would be very 
helpful to the program committee if those now engaged in—or planning 
—any investigation along this line would write to the president immedi- 
ately. This would allow the committee to see what material is likely to be 
available without special assignment requests, and how many of the latter 
may be necessary to fill in the gaps in the whole program. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


CONSERVING MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945, pp. 138. 


The subtitle of this book, ““A Realistic Discussion of the Divorce Prob- 
lem,” aptly describes its content. It is a typical Groves book, written sin- 
cerely and simply with its constructive emphasis upon the value of mar- 
riage and the importance of maturity of outlook of both the husband and 
wife in making the marriage a mutually satisfying and continuing experi- 
ence. Part I deals with “Motives for Divorce Commonly Recognized” : 
for example, “I’m unhappily married,” “He isn’t the man I married,” 
“Her mother is always making trouble,” “We fight about money.” In each 
of the nine chapters, Groves discusses the situation from different points 
of view, stressing the disadvantages of a divorce both personally and social- 
ly, and the need for an honest facing of the situation and its possibilities 
of adjustment. 

Part II is entitled “Motives Not Recognized” and calls attention to 
deeper emotional aspects of personality configuration, such as “Father or 
mother fixation,” ‘Failure to grow up,” and “Matrimonial monotony.” 
In Part III, “When Your Decision Is Made,” two chapters discuss “If 
you decide to get a divorce” and “If you seek a marriage counselor.” In 
the former situation, attention is called to various legal provisions and 
needed personal, social, and financial adjustments which may be entailed. 
Again, Dr. Groves in the last paragraph makes what he calls his “‘eleventh- 
hour suggestion,” namely, “a trial divorce.”’ In the last chapter is given 
a list of marriage-counseling services by name and address in different 
states, together with a directory of counselors. The book is highly usable 
by the man or woman contemplating divorce, by the counselor, and as a 
good resource book for the student of the family and marriage. 

B. A. McC. 
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CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE AGE. By Kuo-Henc Suin. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1944, pp. xxiv+195. 


An intensive study of a typical factory in Free China and its worker- 
management interactions leads into a final chapter which discusses the gen- 
eral effect of the impact of Western industry upon China’s personality and 
some of the problems which must be solved. Dr. Shih lived for a period of 
several months among the workers of a government-operated factory, 
learning the problems of industrial labor and life from the point of view of 
the factory worker. Throughout the book one cannot help wishing that a 
similarly objective study might have been made of some of the Occidental 
factories in the stages of the Industrial Revolution. Dr. Shih indicates 
some extremely interesting parallels between the intimate development of 
Chinese industrialism and similar developments in England. 

Because of overpopulation China has no need for labor-saving devices as 
such. Already there are too many hands for the available jobs. Those who 
do not have to do hand labor regard their status with pride. Because of 
the nonexpanding economy, contentment with one’s lot has become a pri- 
mary virtue. Personal initiative is ruled out. Still, in this social system 
there is social integrity—the individual’s needs are balanced and met; he 
is identified with the group. Thus the Chinese entering the strange land 
of industrialism are completely disorganized and lost. It therefore becomes 
necessary for Chinese industrialism, in order to be truly successful, to inte- 
grate these factors and itself into a harmonious pattern, a pattern which 
will surely not take on all the earmarks of Occidental industrialism. 


Elizabeth B. McCandless 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. By Rose Pesotta. Edited by John Nicholas 
Beffel. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1944, pp. x+435. 


This is a sprightly and vividly written account of the experiences 
attendant upon organizing women workers in the garment industry of the 
United States. Rose Pesotta is one of the most dynamic and influential 
women organizers in the ranks of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, serving as vice-president of that organization from 1934 
to 1944. Enthusiastic, determined, and courageous, Rose Pesotta has met 
each of her experiences, happy and unhappy, with the knowledge that 
she was a woman with a message. 

Miss Pesotta was born in Derazhnia, a town in the Russian Ukraine. 
There she lived until the age of seventeen, surrounded by talk of up- 
risings against the cruelties of Czarism, of pogroms, of ways of escape. 
America for these townspeople was the Golden Mdeemi—land of gold. 
So she came to America to work in a shirtwaist factory. Seizing upon the 
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new opportunities, she first enrolled for night school classes in English, 
then attended the first Workers’ Education classes, and finally entered the 
summer school for women workers at Bryn Mawr and Brookwood Labor 
College. Her training for labor leadership had been well launched. 

In 1933 she came to Los Angeles on her first important mission, that of 
organizing the dressmakers in an open-shop town. Soon she went to San 
Francisco, where she saw deplorable conditions in the underground 
Chinese sweatshops. Later, she arrived in Chicago for the convention of 
the I.L.G.W.U. and here was made the only woman vice-president of 
that union. Shortly after, she was on her way to Puerto Rico, a paradise 
of tragedy at five dollars a week for the native girls in the needle trades. 
Her pictures of union men, politicians, arbitrators, lawyers, businessmen, 
and police are sketched finely and with touches of lively humor. She draws 
a veritable panorama of the industrial workers milling along and strug- 
gling for a place in the sun. There are some sharp thrusts made at those 
who are greedy for their own interests, and these are not all big business 
men either. For the greater part, the book is alive with the spirit of good 
will and optimism. It should enable readers to see something of what 
goes on inside the labor movement. M.J.V. 


THE T.V.A. Lessons for International Application. By HERMAN Finer. Studies 
and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 37. Montreal: The 
International Labour Office, 1944, pp. 289. 


This book undertakes to present T.V.A., its organization, its accom- 
plishments, its problems, and its difficulties ; “and to consider under what 
conditions and by what adaptation its experiences may be applicable else- 
where, particularly in an international setting.” The book discusses the 
limitations of the T.V.A. and then gives a careful analysis of achieve- 
ments. It points to the fact that the programs for social advancement of 
the Valley “have been conducted in a scientific, humane, and up-to-date 
spirit, and through democratic institutions.” The favorable reaction of 
the people to T.V.A. is noted. “A very large proportion of the population 
now talk of ‘our dams’ and ‘our T.V.A.’ with pride. The people of the 
Valley, individually and through many civic organizations, now believe 
that their welfare has been increased, and that the cause is the T.V.A... .” 

In the last chapter, devoted to ‘““The Problem of an International 
T.V.A.,” is an objective appraisal of T.V.A. The author believes that 
“the T.V.A. is not transplantable without reservations and qualifications ; 
its characteristics merely help to bring out the problems and to suggest 
alternative solutions.”’ Factors to be considered in any international effort 
would include the type of resources involved, the size and location of the 
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area, financing, definition of powers and scope of those powers, relation- 
ships of the governmental units involved (especially if the developmental 
schemes crossed national boundaries), and “inter-relationships between 
regional and world economic agencies.”’ Even within a single country, as 
in the United States, a “development scheme” such as T.V.A. is faced 
with a number of problems. Four are singled out: (1) the constitution of 
the board of directors, (2) recruitment of the staff, (3) demarcation of 
the area, and (4) the relation of the agency to the central government. 

In conclusion, the significance of T.V.A. is regarded as exceeding “the 
specific services it has rendered; its psychological, economic and social 
impact amounts to something more than the sum of its several purposes.” 
In any international development scheme, the economic and social aspects 
are intimately related, and international participation in supporting such 
a development scheme “‘could aid in the building and expansion of a more 
unified and better balanced world economy.” B.A.MCC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEW DEAL—1933-1938. By Basm RaucH. New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1944, pp. xi+368. 


Basil Rauch offers in this book an interesting historical account of 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal from 1933 through 1938. His analytical 
judgment of the New Deal policies causes him to classify them as falling 
into two distinct periods, namely, the First New Deal and the Second 
New Deal. The first period was characterized by conservatism with the 
aim of industrial recovery, while the second period, characterized by 
liberalism, had for its objective reform. Higher prices for industry and 
agriculture were sought during the recovery period ; increased purchasing 
power and social security, during the reform period. “The First New 
Deal was chiefly beneficial to big business and large farmers. The Second 
New Deal was chiefly beneficial to labor and smaller farmers.” The transi- 
tion had been completed by 1936 states the author. In 1938, the last major 
enactment of this period, the Fair Labor Standards Act, was passed. The 
swing to conservatism had begun to make itself felt. The creative period 
for domestic issues, according to Professor Rauch, was halted by the 
desire to preserve the national unity for the successful conduct of the 
war. Some doubt may be cast on this conclusion, since the conservatives 
in Congress had already manifested signs of waylaying any reform move- 
ments on behalf of the needy. At any rate, the historical perspective is 
generally excellent with some sound judgment observations. A second 
volume on the New Deal during the war period is being written while 
the author is serving with the armed forces. It will be awaited with 
interest. M.J.V. 
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THE COOPERATIVE PARTY. An Outline of Organization. By J. Bamey. 
London: The Cooperative Party, 1944, pp. 87. 


Part I states the case of the cooperative movement in politics in Eng- 
land. Under a true form of free enterprise, the principle of political 
neutrality is effective; but when business becomes monopolistic, tries to 
control government itself, crushes out small business, and deprives the 
individual of free enterprise, then cooperatives will enter politics, or else 
they too will lose out. When government is influenced to take sides by 
adverse legislation against democratically organized cooperatives, the time 
has arrived for the latter to become active in politics. Such are the argu- 
ments of this book. 

‘The ways in which the Cooperative party is organized and governed 
are presented in detail. ‘The manner in which the party functions in each 
local community is also described. Cooperation is conceived as being a 
social process. It “looks at business problems through the eyes of the 
consumer.” Production, distribution, finance, in fact all the economic 
processes are viewed as one process “governed by the needs of the con- 
sumer and run in his service.” 


INSTITUTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE TREATMENT OF ALCO. 
HOLISM. By E. H. L. Corwin and EuizasetH V. CUNNINGHAM. The 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol, Report No. 7. New York, 
1944. Reprinted from Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, pp. 5-85, June, 1944. 


A home for inebriates was opened in Boston in 1857 and several homes 
were established soon after. Later the Keeley Institute was organized, and 
for a time it enjoyed a flourishing business in treating alcoholics. Prohibi- 
tion halted the work of most of these institutions, but it soon became 
necessary again to resume treatment of chronic drunkards. 

Usually in case of arrest alcoholics have been placed in jails or police 
stations and then dismissed or brought into court and given a small fine. 
In general, doctors and hospitals have little patience with “drunks” and 
often refuse to give them treatment. Public hospitals have been somewhat 
more charitable toward them than private hospitals. Many mental disease 
institutions feel obligated to accept both the psychotic or insane alcoholic 
and the nonpsychotic or usual type of drunkard. A number of small 
private institutions for alcoholics and drug addicts have only recently 
appeared. Although they treat patients, they also admit cases ‘“‘for sober- 
ing up only.” A few institutions established on a soul-saving basis still 
exist, but some of these have accepted medical therapy. Social service 
work with alcoholics is lacking in vigor, and rehabilitation efforts leave 
much undone. The work of the Alcoholics Anonymous groups justifies 
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some attention. These groups have clubhouses. They cooperate with social 
service officials and make arrangements for the care of inebriates. In some 
cases the victims may be permitted to join the organization. 

Various provisions for the care of alcoholics are made in European 
countries. The most startling program is the German plan of sterilizing 
them and then allowing the men to “drink themselves to death.” The 
study closes with a set of recommendations designed to overcome the pre- 
vailing neglect of the alcoholic and to develop facilities for better treat- 
ment both within hospitals and in out-patient work. G.B.M. 


PROVIDING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT WORKERS IN THE TRANSI- 
TION. By Ricuarp A. Lester. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1945, pp. x +152. 

This is one of three research reports by the Committee for Economic 
Development, which was organized in 1942 by a group of business leaders 
who were convinced that the attainment and maintenance of high em- 
ployment after the war dare not be neglected. After analyzing the nature 
of the problem of unemployment and the reserves for unemployment, the 
report deals with the shortcomings of unemployment compensation, relief, 
efforts of private industry to maintain employment, education and train- 
ing, and public works. The main recommendations call for federal-state 
action which should be put into operation now. Joint action is needed in 
order to assure adequate unemployment compensation and relief, provide 
education and training to facilitate adjustments in jobs during the transi- 
tion, and plan public works designed primarily for “curtailed-spending”’ 
unemployment. Advanced planning on the state and local levels depends 
largely upon what the federal government plans to do. M.H.N. 


CARTELS: CHALLENGE TO A FREE WORLD. By WeNpeLt Berce. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1944, pp. v +266. 

The author, assistant attorney general of the United States, writes that 
cartels constitute the threat today of major world industries. The pattern 
of control by cartels is made plain through detailed description of its 
operation in several specific fields, such as medicines, vitamins, synthetic 
hormones, optical instruments, titanium. More technology with all its 
skill has been promoted most by large-scale industries, and through this 
development the latter exercise widespread economic control. Extensive 
research is carried on by these same businesses, and as a result of the dis- 
coveries and inventions of their highly paid and very able research staff 
they control thousands of patents and hence the output of many valuable 
products. By making regional agreements, one cartel can control the 
world market for one type of goods, and another cartel the world market 
for another type. The ultimate consummation of cartelism, that is, of 
“the final, full expression of the reactionary forces stemming from spe- 
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cific privilege,” is totalitarianism. It is no accident that Germany is 
known as the “classic land of the cartel.”” Moreover, many British and 
French industrialists have also played the cartel game skillfully, and some 
American industrialists “have had the effrontery to attempt to promote a 
pro-cartel policy by a special appeal for free enterprise.” Against this form 
of world-wide planning, the time is at hand for planning and action by the 
common man, who as an individual is a mere pawn, but who organized 
intelligently and for mutual service can save himself and the world from 
a new subtle and universal form of economic domination and from future 
wars and revolutions. E.S.B. 


LABOR AND CO-OPS. By James Myers. New York: The Cooperative 
League, third edition, 1944, pp. 48. 

The treatment of this live subject which has been brought up to date 
is of importance to all persons interested in cooperation, but it is written 
especially to explain to working men and women how consumers’ cooper- 
ation reduces “the cost of living for the masses of consumers.” It draws 
upon the experiences of English labor and describes successful labor con- 
sumer-cooperatives in the United States. It gives an extended list of 
cooperatives which have been built “by the initiative of wage earners o1 
whose membership is 50 per cent or over members of organized labor or 
wage-earner groups.” Practical suggestions are given for organizing and 
developing cooperatives. 


WORKBOOK MANUAL FOR MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By JoHn 
Harvey Fursay. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942, pp. 
xviii +247, 

This manual is designed to provide the student of marriage and ‘the 
family with a wide range of reference material, accompanied by stimu- 
lating questions and exercises for interpreting the topics, and a general 
notebook for notes on lectures, discussions, and reading. Each topic is 
introduced with a brief statement, followed by a series of questions to be 
answered by the student. The most valuable parts of the manual are the 
topical bibliographies and the general bibliography of selected references. 

M.H.N. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. Compiled by 
Juuiw EE. JoHNsen. New York: The Reference Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 6; 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 1945, pp. 258. 

Just why this neat little reference book has been entitled Compulsory 
Arbitration when “Voluntary Arbitration” has been allotted equal space 
is rather puzzling. The purpose of the compilation seems to offer both 
the strengths and weaknesses of each method, coupled with the desirability 
of voluntary arbitration and the inevitability of compulsory arbitration if 
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the spirit of compromise should be found to have withered entirely. The 
selected articles have all appeared elsewhere in professional, trade, and 
other journals. Their reappearance here in proper association with their 
intents and purposes makes for a convenient general reference to the 
varied aspects of the subject of arbitration. The compiler has made excel- 
lent selections. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRACY. By Georce B. pe Huszar. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945, pp. xi+140. 


The author, a member of the faculty of European and Asiatic Area 
Study of the University of Chicago, believes in a do-democracy—not in 
a talk-democracy or a mere consent-democracy. ‘‘Democracy is something 
you do; not something you talk about. It is more than a form of govern- 
ment, or an attitude or opinion. It is participation.”” He thinks disintegra- 
tion and inaction, which sometimes infest society, can be overcome by 
democratic integration that functions in a dynamic way. The method is 
to build and to use problem-centered groups—an old idea but one which 
can be given new applications. The applications of the method can be 
effectively made in the community, where democracy begins; in govern- 
ment, through advisory committees; in democratic education, art, and 
leisure; and in industry, through human relations. Concrete thinking 
about democracy and participation in problem-centered groups have pro- 
found effects on the individual, for they relate him to other individuals 
in a cooperative whole. While the author has a passionate desire to get 
people to act, to make democracy work, he is not an extremist, for he 
sticks close to the facts. The illustrations are very pertinent and tell the 
story in a graphic way. M.H.N. 


A FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE. By Cepric Bevrrace. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1944, pp. ix+317. 


The life and work of Claude Williams, the hero of this biography, 
may be viewed as representing a shift in organized American Christi- 
anity from a compromised middle-class religion to a people’s movement. 
As a Tennessee sharecropper’s son, as a leader of Arkansas miners and 
sharecroppers, as an ex-Cumberland Presbyterian preacher, Williams 
plays the role of rebel. Yet his years of most significant social action in 
Paris, Arkansas, and Detroit, Michigan, have been under the aegis of 
the Presbyterian church. One would judge that the church is prepared 
to protect and encourage other prophetic rebels who are active on the 
extreme left wing of the social action group. 
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Belfrage unmasks afresh the horrors of racial injustice, economic ex- 
ploitation, and flagrant violations of civil liberties in our domestic 
economy. The book reveals aspects of the dialectic of social conflict which 
only an intimate life story can realistically describe. Every step of the 
journey from sharecropping in Arkansas to the race riots of Detroit is 
frankly related. Moreover, the internal problem of the labor movement 
with respect to the desperate plight of workers in an undemocratic union 
is roughly exposed. It remains to be seen whether Williams will see the 
issues as clearly in Detroit unionism as he did in Arkansas unionism. 

There is doubtful value in challenging the historical adequacy of all 
the events and movements alluded to in the book. But one wonders why 
the account is not more intimate and forthright with respect to com- 
munist associations. One wishes that the complete story of the struggle 
within the Southern Tenant Farmers Union might have been objectively 
related, rather than glossed over to Williams’ advantage. The book is 
a clarion call to unite the forces of religion and labor. Social students 
will ignore Williams’ work at their peril. 

WALTER G. MUELDER 


PIONEERS IN WORLD ORDER, AN AMERICAN APPRAISAL OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Edited by Harriet Eacer Davis. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. x +272. 


In this book there are sixteen articles by as many authoritative writers, 
each presenting a specialized evaluation of problems of world organiza- 
tion. The strength and weakness, the successes and failures of the League 
of Nations (which is still in existence) are clearly and forcefully stated. 
Contemporary leaders who are concerned with plans for world organiza- 
tion to follow the present war can ill afford to ignore the experience 
gained through the League of Nations and related organizations which 
have functioned since the First World War. Those who desire some 
knowledge regarding the most vital problems incident to future world 
organization and the feasibility of rational solution would quickly 
gain from this book a grasp of the essentials concerning security, dis- 
armament, the World Court, the International Labor Organization, 
dependent peoples and mandates, international standardization of infor- 
mation, control of drugs, health work, and other challenging problems. 
All of these writers impress one with the degree to which the League, 
World Court, and International Labor Organization have been success- 
ful. It becomes evident that world organization is a possibility, and the 
measure of future success will depend upon the sincerity of the partici- 
pants and the willingness of all nations to make necessary sacrifices. It is 
to the credit of this volume that it presents the empirical knowledge of 
so many who do have faith in world organization. J-E.N. 
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EDWARD BELLAMY. By ArtHur E. Morcan. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, pp. xvii+468. 


The first five chapters are concerned with the formative years and 
good family background of Edward Bellamy. He was a natural product 
of New England. His precocity, ill health, and spirit of rebellion against 
“success,” injustice, and fame are interestingly presented. Bellamy’s treat- 
ment of his concept “nemesis” antedates Freud by fifty years, and as a 
young man he presents a typical example of the afflatus of youth. The 
remainder of the book discusses in great detail, carefully documented, the 
shorter mature years of Bellamy as a writer, traveler, philosopher, and 
social engineer, chiefly in relation to his utopian ideal as found in Looking 
Backward. 

Throughout the book the reader is constantly impressed with the fact 
that an impartial defense is being made of Looking Backward and its 
underlying social philosophy. For such a cause, Bellamy is brought out of 
relative obscurity, with greatly increased stature, and portrayed as the 
“Sage of Chicopee Falls.’’ He is compared to Shakespeare because neither, 
as a writer, mentioned his sources; and to Emerson, in their mutual ab- 
sorption of Indian philosophy. He has been considered superior to Sir 
Thomas More and Plato, judging by a reviewer, who has said, “Men 
read the Republic or the Utopia with a sigh of regret. They read Bellamy 
with a thrill of hope.’”’ Numerous rationalizations for the failure of 
Bellamy’s Nationalist Movement run the gauntlet from poor health to 
feudalism. Their inclusion in the book tends to blur the configuration of 
a spirited personality, the gentleman Edward Bellamy. 

CLYDE B. VEDDER 


PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION: A PROJECT FOR VICTORY IN WAR 
AND PEACE. By W. H. Hutt. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944, pp. viii +328. 


The author presents a plan set forth in three bills: a Labour Security 
Bill, Capital Security Bill, and a Resources Utilisation Protection Bill. 
He then goes on to explain the features of the plan and why his plan 
merits careful consideration. It is designed for England; although it is 
suggested that the United States and other countries may make adapta- 
tions to meet national purposes. As a basic criticism, the faults of England’s 
war economy are shown to have a foundation in erroneous traditions of 
the past. Restrictionism, he claims, has undermined England’s war effi- 
ciency, as it had for long weakened the economy of peace. Restrictive 
policies and special privilege must be eradicated if reconstruction is to be 
real. The author suggests a scheme for protection of workers, also for 
salaried and professional persons. There must be a fundamental revision 
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of the institution of property, eliminating the right to withhold productive 
power. It must not be possible to create artificial scarcity of economic 
goods. The scheme is to be administered by a Resources Utilisation Com- 
mission—a sort of bureaucracy without the faults of bureaucracy. Col- 
lusive monopoly, price discrimination, and many other harmful practices 
must be prevented. In many respects the state is to undertake control. 
The author apparently admires the antitrust laws of the United States 
and admits that he has been influenced by them in his plan; unfortu- 
nately, he does not seem to realize that in our country this type of legis- 
lation has not been particularly successful, and there is no reason why 
one should expect better results in England. The author’s plan should, 
nevertheless, be of interest to American readers. J-E.N. 


POLITICS AND MORALS. By Benevettro Croce. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1945, pp. 204. 

Doubtless with the death of Bergson, Croce has become the greatest 
living philosopher, and his prominence in the reconstruction of Italy gives 
added interest to what he may say in the field of politics. The present 
work defines a group of concepts in harmony with his basic metaphysical 
system and gives something of their origin and development. His broad 
view may be termed dynamic idealism and is marked by a dissolving of 
the lines of division between competing concepts in favor of a continuous 
and developing reality. He does not mention fascism as such, but his 
denial of the reality of the abstract concept of the state as well as that 
of other hypostatized virtues quite effectively disposes of its fundamental 
thesis. Illuminating discussions are concerned with liberalism, authori- 
tarianism, ‘free enterprise,” the struggle between state and church, and 
international justice. In view of the prevailing American pragmatism, an 
idealistic interpretation of politics which avoids the static and absolutistic 
character of the more traditional idealism is indeed a welcome novelty. 

MERRITT M. THOMPSON 


DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE. By Sruart Cuase. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, pp. ix+142. 

This is the fourth in a series of six volumes entitled “When the War 
Ends,” being written by Stuart Chase for the Twentieth Century Fund. 
In this volume he portrays draniatically the organization and growth of 
“Big Business,” “Big Labor,” and “Big Agriculture.” Stuart Chase 
indicts the “Big Three” for placing their own selfish economic interests 
ahead of the public welfare. He does not hesitate to give names of those 
who, operating on the “Me First’”’ principle, have established monopolies 
which have practically banished free competition in America. They have 
set up powerful political lobbies to bring pressure on federal and state 
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governments, and Mr. Chase demonstrates how these lobbyists work not 
only against the good of the American consumers but often against those 
whom they are supposed to represent. 

“The problem before the democracies,” says Stuart Chase, “is to work 
out a plan so that the organizing principles of service and profit can both 
operate.” He describes practical methods by which this may be done— 
among them the organization of consumer groups and cooperatives. He 
refers to the O.P.A. as being a hopeful development in this direction. 
Another remedy suggested is that the monopolies which exist for the sole 
purpose of greed be broken up under the Sherman Act, and the monopolies 
which are technologically justified be regulated by government like other 
organizations concerned with the public welfare. 

If Democracy under Pressure, written in Stuart Chase’s usual chal- 
lenging and dramatic style and based on sound economic principles, were 
read by every American citizen, an enlightened public opinion and a more 
secure democratic government might well be the result. 

GEORGIA SEWELL 


RACES AND CULTURE 


FREEDOM ROAD. By Howarp Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1944, pp. viii+263, 


Dedicated “to the men and women, black and white, yellow and brown, 
who have laid down their lives in the struggle against fascism,” this latest 
of Howard Fast’s historical novels throws a new and vivid light upon the 
Reconstruction Period in the South following the Civil War. Gideon 
Jackson, in his faded blue uniform, returns to the Carolina soil and the 
Carwell plantation, one of the four million black men for whom freedom 
was a new but precious thing. In his huge black frame he combined the 
elemental integrity of the soil with the driving intimations of a great 
dream. Responding fearfully but courageously to the pull of destiny, he is 
elected to the State Constitutional Convention, struggles for the availa- 
bility of free education and land, and plays his part in the formulation of 
a most democratic and revolutionary new state constitution. Then recog- 
nizing that ideas must take form, he returns to Carwell and inspires the 
poor black and white squatters to work to the ultimate purchase of the 
land and the building of a cooperative community. Unable to assuage the 
rising tide of functioning democracy by open methods, the white aris- 
tocracy falls back upon fascist techniques of secrecy and mass emotions 
and organizes the Ku Klux Klan. Inducing the United States government 
to recall its arbiters of law and justice, it marches on such communities as 
Carwell with torch and gunpowder to their eventual liquidation. 
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Anticipating the question of whether there is any truth in this tale and, 
if so, why it has not been told, the author states that there were thousands 
of Carwells where black men and white men lived, worked, and died 
together and that when this eight-year period of Negro and white coopera- 
tion was destroyed, the very memory was expunged by powerful forces 
that considered it was not wise for the American people to know that such 
an experiment had really worked. This is a timely and revealing book, 
presenting dramatically through historical fiction the struggle between 
democracy and fascism and heartening to those who share Gideon’s dream 
of a world of free men. MARIAN B. REITH 


THE GOLDEN ROOM. By Varois FisHer. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1944, pp. 324. 

Learning to make fire and control it and the tremendous power from 
this knowledge give status to primitive man, Harg, the first of his group 
to discover fire. The effect of this discovery upon the lives of the group 
members composes the wealth of experiences of prehistoric man as related 
in this vibrating novel. Life of these Neanderthaloid men, as the author 
imagines it to have been, portrays various phases of behaviors and attitudes 
in family life. A contrast is made with another group of primitive man, 
the Cro-Magnons, who seem to be more physically and mentally ad- 
vanced, so that conflicts occurred when the two groups met. 

Vivid are the descriptions that fill the novel with interest of prehistoric 
days and ways of primitive men. Although excellent entertainment is 
afforded the reader, much doubt may arise as to the real nature or person- 
ality of prehistoric man. His apparent traits of selfishness, conceit, and 
brutality are debatable, but the story is engrossing even if the reader does 
not agree with the author’s views. VIRGINIA PRINCE 


SOCIAL LIFE AND RELIGION OF THE INDIANS IN KITIMAT, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. By Ivan A. Lopatin. Los Angeles: The Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 1945, pp. 118. 

This monograph appears as Number Twenty-six, Social Science Series, 
publications of The University of Southern California Press. The Fore- 
word is by Frederick W. Hodge, well-known director of the Southwest 
Museum at Los Angeles. The five chapters of the study are titled : “Social 
Organization,” “Property, Inheritance, and Social Status,” “Social 
Customs,” “Religious Beliefs and Practices,’ and “Relationship with 
Neighboring Peoples.” The longest and perhaps most interesting deals 
with the religion of the Kitimat. There is a brief annotated Bibliography, 
the illustrations are well chosen, the Index is quite complete. 

The author, who enjoys the favorable background of being a native of 
Russia and a student of the anthropology of East Asia, collected his mate- 
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rial on the ground under the auspices of the National Museum of Canada. 
His direct observations were made in 1930. Serving as temporary post- 
master, he had intimate contact and won the personal friendship of the 
Indians. 

The Kitimat belong to the central group of North Pacific coast culture 
people, being the northernmost tribe of the Kwakiuth, “a transitional 
tribe between the central and the northern group.”’ Many of their ancient 
customs are now forgotten; some are matters of controversy ; still others 
have persisted to this day. The influence of Christian missionaries is every- 
where in evidence. The chief occupation of the Kitimat is fishing ; hunting 
is second in importance. It is said there was no money before the coming 
of whites—barter was the common form of exchange. Great importance 
was attached to the potlatch, which provided a sort of banking system. 
Animism was prevalent, and the shaman (medicine man) was very influ- 
ential in both religion and the total life of the community. The Kitimat 
Indian has long had a deep yearning for property, together with a great 
craving for prerogative and title. The typical man is rather arrogant in 
bearing, of boastful spirit, and withal a natural orator. 

Doctor Lopatin has given a good picture of the culture of these people 
of the Pacific Northwest. He is to be commended for the thorough- 
ness with which he did his work, under conditions beset with serious 
difficulties. ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE FUTURE WORLD. _ By Georce Soute, Davin 
EFRON, AND NorMAN T. Ness. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945, 
pp. xiii+372. 


To those accustomed to looking on our Latin-American neighbors as 
denizens of a land where all is ‘‘fiesta” and “siesta,” this book will provide 
a shrewd awakening. It is a land where large populations are perpetually 
undernourished, badly housed, and poorly educated. Diseases of all kinds 
are rampant, and the mortality rates are approximately twice as high as 
in the United States and Canada. Monopolistic landownership, political 
corruption, and a one-sided economic pattern are the major evils prevent- 
ing these people from enjoying to a full degree any of the Four Freedoms, 
especially the freedom from want, as outlined in the Atlantic Charter. 
Wartime inflation accompanied by widespread unemployment in many 
areas has added seriously to the problem. Corrective measures taken have 
been grossly inadequate. Since the economic and political destinies of 
Latin America are inextricably linked with those of the United States, it 
is urgent that vigorous action be taken toward a constructive postwar 


policy. 
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The authors of this book have sought to expose the evils in the Latin- 
American political and economic structure. They have unearthed an 
enormous amount of factual material, much of which is illustrated in 
tables and charts. The basic problem is described and analyzed, war 
economic dislocations and programs are discussed, and policies of imple- 
mentation and reconstruction are recommended. K. M. WALLACE 


MY HAPPY DAYS. By JANE Daspney SHACKELFORD. Washington: The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., 1944, pp. 121. 

The book describes the home and school life of an eight-year-old Negro 
boy in language adapted to that age level. Each left-hand page of the book 
briefly presents a situation, and the corresponding right-hand page illus- 
trates the story by a very attractive photograph. These stories and photo- 
graphs are grouped under three headings: “Fun at Home,” “Fun at 
School,” and “Fun in the Community.” 

In her introductory “message to parents” Miss Shackelford says: “I 
have tried to present a home in which children live sanely and happily, 
where the parents are companions to their children, daily enriching their 
lives by giving them a background of fine appreciations of art, music, 
literature, and outstanding achievements. . . . I hope it will establish a 
pattern that will be followed in many homes. . . .” Miss Shackelford 
presents family life as the social idealist would want it to be. As a pattern 
for parent education, this kind of presentation may rate very high. Insofar 
as the book appears primarily to be written as a story and picture book 
for children, the question may be asked whether a child will be as attracted 
by this ideal life pattern as he might be to one that admits some human 
and institutional shortcomings. OTTO M. FREY 


PEOPLE ON OUR SIDE. By Epcar SNow. New York: Random House, 
1944, pp. xii+324. 

This book is the result of observations made during a trip in 1942-44, 
when, as staff correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post, the author 
went to India, Russia, and China. About 190 pages are devoted to Russia, 
some 70 to India and Burma, 26 to China, and 15 or so to the discussion 
of general problems of war and peace in eastern Asia. Rich in informa- 
tion and fluent in style, the book tells an interesting story of the struggle 
for Indian independence, the rise of Russia, and the promise of the 
Chinese Communist party. 

In India the author was struck by the glaring mistakes of “imperial 
incompetence” (p. 38) and by the “mutual frustration” (p. 43) which 
precludes a constructive solution of the British-Indian deadlock. His 
analysis of the Cripps negotiations is penetrating, but he does not seem 
able to grasp the real message and intention of Gandhi, whom he finds 
contradictory and confusing. 
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The pages devoted to Russia brilliantly portray the fighting spirit of 
Russia, the glory of Stalingrad, the able leadership of Soviet Russia, and 
the enthusiasm of the people for the Soviet cause. Russia is highly praised 
for her success in dealing with social and economic problems, for accord- 
ing equality to all racial groups, for well-managed collective farms and 
efficient factories, for healthy children (p. 168), and for happy people 
governed by a constitution that guarantees freedom and security (p. 221). 

In the discussion of China, Mr. Snow makes no secret of his intense 
dislike for Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, and his admiration for 
the Chinese Communist party. While the government of “‘fascist’’ Chiang 
Kai-shek is severely condemned for corruption, chaos, and incompetency, 
the Chinese Communists are lauded as ‘disciplined and democratic per- 
sonalities” (p. 294) who want nothing but a “thorough-going democratic 
revolution” (p. 291), and who are building a “political, economic, and 
social democracy”’ (p. 289) in the areas under their control. Mr. Snow is 
an able writer, but his views and his facts reflect clearly his bias in favor 
of Soviet Russia. The book closes with a brilliant section pleading for the 
freedom and independence of colonial peoples. WEN-HUI CHEN 


CONFIGURATIONS OF CULTURE GROWTH. By A. L. Krogser. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1944, pp. x+-882. 


This is a systematic examination into the manner and typical stages of 
the rise, culmination, and decline of selected fields of culture: philosophy, 
science, philology, sculpture, painting, drama, literature, and music. These 
culture patterns are compared as between Oriental and Western, ancient 
and modern civilizations. In a chapter entitled “The Growth of 
Nations,” historic culture-wholes representative of areally and ethnically 
defined cultures and subcultures are summarized for some nineteen re- 
gions or peoples. It is, however, the analysis and synthesis in terms of the 
abstracted activities enumerated above which constitute the principal 
contribution of the book. 

The author treated historical materials with a sociological purpose by 
the methods of an anthropologist. The result is a startlingly novel study 
of pattern configurations in which high-order productivity is seen to have 
been achieved in spasmodic bursts. This is not only true of philosophy, 
art, and literature, but equally true of science, which is usually regarded 
as cumulative. Great men and their achievements are not of personal 
significance in a study of this kind; it is the culture configurations that 
count. The book will appeal to advanced students in the history of civili- 
zation, and may be recommended impartially to students of the social 
sciences. It is a monumental work on culture growth. It deserves a place 
with the historical works of Sorokin, Toynbee, and Spengler. _J.£.N. 





SOCIAL FICTION 


CANNERY ROW. By Joun Sreinseck. New York: The Viking Press, 1945, 
pp. 208. 


“Cannery Row,” writes John Steinbeck in a foreword, “is a poem, a 
stink, a grating noise, a quality of light, a tone, a habit, a nostalgia, a 
dream.” As a short novel, Cannery Row turns out to be a series of 
sketches revealing with all the beauty of realistic and incisive writing the 
lowly, downtrodden, and questionable characters dwelling in the Row, 
just outside Monterey. Underneath their dirty, ragged, and unkempt 
clothes beat hearts that can sympathize, understand, and even laugh. 
Outwardly and overtly, they can be cruel, destructive, and sadistic. They 
have their own moral codes in Cannery Row. All are thoroughly cognt- 
zant of the strengths and weaknesses of each other. Several of the char- 
acters are drawn with lively and vivid strokes. Lee Chong, the Chinese 
groceryman at whose general store may be purchased almost any necessity 
for a happy life in the Row, presides over the destinies of the inhabitants 
with a stern wisdom drawn from Confucius and Lao Tse. Doc, the 
collector for the Western Biological Laboratory, while skillfully pre- 
serving for scientific research the specimens from the sea, enables the 
dwellers to absorb what culture they may select from hearing his fine 
musical recordings or from reading his books. Dora, the Madam of the 
Bear Flag, leading a ticklish existence in carrying on an illegal but profit- 
able business, extends a helping hand to the distressed and ill, despite 
the fact that she is called upon to be twice as philanthropic as anyone 
else. 

Gifted John Steinbeck knows these people of the California coast and 
he writes about them with buoyancy. Much of his prose is poetry. He 
can tug at the sentiments with ease. He can sing with both pathos and 
gaiety. He can pose as a social philosopher. Cannery Row may not be for 
the delicate, but as a series of lectures on human nature, human values, 
and human character it is peerless. With writing that is as impressive 
as a fine engraving, he shows the good and the evil, the half-Christ and 
the half-satyr, which lurk in the human personality and make of it some- 
thing of an eternal enigma. M.J.V. 


IT WAS NOT MY WORLD. By Deaperick F. Jenkins. Los Angeles: Dead- 
erick F. Jenkins, 1942, pp. i+104. 


This is a story of life in a Mississippi town. The author is primarily 
concerned with relationships between whites and Negroes. He emphasizes 
the psychological aspect of overt racial contacts as seen through the eyes 
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of a Negro maid, a Negro college student, and a white plantation owner. 
The thoughts and feelings of each of these individuals are presented to 
the reader in a confused style—fiction, essay, exposition. 

The purpose of this ‘‘novel to end all novels” is “to depict the tragic 
plight” of the American Negro. The author hoped by presenting a vivid 
picture of race relations in a Mississippi town to show white America the 
meaning of true democracy. He puts his faith in exposition as a means of 
effecting social change. If the book be judged by whether or not the 
author achieved his purpose, it is a failure. The spreading of information 
about the pitiful condition of both Negroes and whites in the South does 
little or nothing to change the immediate social situation, and its long- 
time effect is questionable. However, the book is valuable as a firsthand, 
social-psychological presentation of a point of view held by a significant 
number of Negroes and whites. It would be more valuable if the author 
would rewrite it as a direct, complete life history rather than an indirect, 
incomplete one. DORIS CLEAGE 


GREAT SON. By Epbna Ferser. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1945, pp. 281. 


Great Son is the story of four generations of the Melendy family and, 
broadly speaking, of Seattle from 1851 through 1941. The passage of 
time allows the author to indulge in a summarization that contrasts the 
philosophy of the younger generation with that of the older. It is a novel 
of character with family and city traits exhibited in a clever and har- 
monious blend. The Melendys owned practically all of the best of proud 
Queen Anne Hill, which overlooked all Seattle. On the highest knoll 
stood the mansion of old Exact Melendy, sharp eyed and incisively vocal 
at ninety-two. Exact had been named after the ship which had brought her 
as a babe in the arms of her parents to Alki Point in 1851. She had lived 
to relate to modern city club members the tales of the early struggles of 
the city, recited with such zest and aplomb that it seemed as if she herself 
had ordained many of the events. Exact’s son, Vaughan, had married 
Emmy, daughter of one of the original Mercer girls, who had been 
brought from New England to Seattle in 1866 by Asa Mercer to provide 
a desirable young female population for the new town. Emmy never 
forgot that Mamma had been one of the Mercer girls, a distinction 
comparable to that of having originated from Mayflower stock—which 
was probably one of the reasons why Vaughan at the time he went to 
Alaska for gold had fallen in love with Pansy Deleath, a music-hall 
singer. In Alaska, Pansy bore a son to Vaughan. 

When Vaughan returned to Seattle, he brought with him the baby, 
whom he had named Klondike. Dike was promptly adopted by Emmy 
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and the story of his birth placed in the family vaults. Later, Pansy ar- 
rived, and Vaughan, still in love, built a house for her on the lower slopes 
of Queen Anne Hill. There she saw Dike grow up to marry Lina Port, 
the New York actress, who never learned to like the rugged Northwést 
or the atmosphere of the hill, what with the ancient Exact peering down 
from its top and knowing every move that any of the family made. The 
younger generation, so admired by Miss Ferber, is represented by Dike’s 
son, Mike. For Mike, the older generations had always taken everything 
from America without gratitude. ““My crowd,” he explained, “we've got 
no place left to go but up.” Pearl Harbor headlines appeared one day. 
Young Mike lost no time in proving that his generation was going to give 
back to America something that the oldsters had forgotten. He was 
appreciative and had come to know what America meant. This is Edna 
Ferber at her best. In an apologetic introductory note, she claims that she 
has but given a capsule for that which should have been a great feast— 
this saga of the great pioneers of a great territory. No such apology was 
necessary. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn depicts some of the interesting conditions 
under which the “other half” lives. It points out to people living in com- 
fort how many of their fellow citizens are deprived of life’s necessities by 
circumstances. It shows how people get along who are always hungry 
and who continually live in the deep, dark shadows of insecurity. The 
picture reveals one of three major sets of reactions to being underprivi- 
leged, namely, the response of a brave mother who represents those who 
heroically strive to overcome almost insuperable economic obstacles. Like 
a tree that grows up through the cement in Brooklyn, even after being 
cut to the ground, thus many human beings struggle to overcome deadly 
deprivations and to live as humanly as possible. In the overcoming of 
economic handicaps these persons achieve a strength of character and an 
enrichment of personality rarely attained by others. The picture does not 
describe the reactions of those people who under dire conditions of life 
grow militant and revolutionary. Neither does it tell of a third class who 
grow disheartened and sink into oblivion beneath burdens too heavy for 
them to bear. A special problem that is singled out is represented by the 
likable, happy-go-lucky, ne’er-do-well husband in the story, who suc- 
cumbs to the liquor habit and leaves his superintelligent, devoted young 
daughter nearly crushed and his courageous widow more than ever de- 
termined to carry on, even though she cannot see where tomorrow’s bread 
is coming from for her family of increasing size. The picture offers a 
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splendid tribute to courage, fortitude, determination, and other indi- 
vidual habits of personality. It is acted well, is decidedly human, and is 
lightened by judicious elements of humor as expressed through the sturdy 
young son and also by delectable Aunt Sissy. 


A Song to Remember not only presents the stirring and softly elusive 
music of Chopin and some of the dramatic incidents in the life of the 
famous composer, but makes clear how Chopin’s polonaises and related 
compositions represented Poland’s outcry against her oppressions at the 
hand of Czarist Russia. It is the outcry of a wounded but determined 
people which Chopin sends ringing around the world in certain of his 
most striking works. It is the age-old and stirring appeal by a people for 
justice that Chopin whips into everlasting music. Second in importance 
in this biographical motion picture is the way in which ill and high- 
strung Chopin temporarily forsakes a quiet and rural life outside Paris 
to take up the cudgels for his bleeding native land, even though the effort 
of giving concerts in the capitals of Europe is made at the possible and 
actual expense of his life. Chopin is shown as one dying as a result of his 
strenuous work on the concert stage—for his people, moze gloriously than 
on the battlefield. In the third place, the picture makes noteworthy the 
loyalty and faith of a music teacher in his pupil—through the superior 
acting of Paul Muni. The old music teacher, baffled at times by his pupil’s 
love affair with ‘““George Sand”’ and by other activities, never wavers in 
standing by as friend to friend. He ever continues loyal to his pupil, 
even to the latter’s faults of behavior, and withal he never fails to main- 
tain a well-balanced configuration of personality traits. E.S.B. 
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